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What Makes a Journalist? 


Mr. A. K. McClure, the well-known editor, 
lately delivered an address before the Amateur 
Press Association of Philadelphia, in the course 
of which he offered some sensible advice to the 
many young men—and young women, also— 
who aspire to be journalists. He said: 


There is one thing which must not be over- 
looked, and that is that men cannot be educated 
to become journalists. Many colleges have such 
departments in their curriculums. They can 
only teach principles, but journalists are very 
much like Topsy, they grow; they are not 
made. 

On one occasion I had a conversation with the 
late Joseph R. Chandler, in which the latter 
spoke of the fact that when he first became 
connected with the United States Gazette, of 
which he was the publisher, he did every bit of 
writing on the paper, editorial and reportorial, 
and in order to fill out his spare moments at the 
same time taught school. Now there is not a 
newspaper in the city that does not employ over 
a hundred people, and journalism is yet in its 
infaney. 

It is the one calling where the man or the 
woman is advanced only as he or she deserves. 
Good journalists are wanted all the time. There 
is not a day that the newspapers don’t want to 
engage three or four, and there’s not a newspaper 
in town that doesn’t want a five-thousand-dollar 
man every hour. 

The journalist is one who knows and learns 
instinctively the value of news, and how to 
present it freshly and attractively. The woods 
are full of commonplace journalists. If a young 
man comes to me and asks me what to write 
about, I know he is of no use. The writer who 
cannot make his own subject and present it 
brightly is not a journalist. The journalist is 
the one who sees a special article every day of 
his life. Nature is full of stories, if we only 
know how to value and apply them. 
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An Expensive Egg. 


There is nothing like enthusiasm to brighten 
existence, but it is better, all things considered, 
for a man to keep a rein upon himself. Even 
an innocent hobby may be ridden to the point of 
absurdity. Here, for example, is a story from 
the Philadelphia Record : 


A well-known merchant has retired from 
active participation in business and gone in for a 
rural life at his country place, near Ridley Park. 
So enthusiastic has he grown over the delights of 
his bucolic existence that only on rare occasions 
can he be persuaded to visit the city. 

Every detail connected with the management 
of the place receives his personal supervision, 
even to the care of the chickens. The other day 
an old hen was seen coming from under the 
»orch of the house, and her enthusiastic owner 

new by her actions that she had been laying an 
egg. He was determined to secure it. 

With the aid of a crowbar several of the boards 
constituting the floor of the porch were removed, 
when it was discovered that the hen must have 
been operating in the cellar, as a window opened 
from there into the space beneath the porch. A 
trip to the cellar convinced the old gentleman 
that his a were well-grounded, but in 
order to reach the hen’s corner it was necessary 
to move several cords of wood. This entailed 
fully an hour’s work, the ruin of a suit of 
clothes, repairs to the porch, and no small 
amount of perspiration. But he got the egg. 
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All She Wanted. 


One of the richest men in America, whose 
wealth makes him a target for many applications 
for help from poorer people, was visiting Paris, 
and the manner in which he repelled one of the 
applicants for his generosity is given by Farm 
and Fireside. 


On the opposite side of the hotel table sat a 
woman who had once been rich. 

“Monsieur,” she said, “you Englishmen are 
. chivalrous, so ready to assist those in dis- 
ress.” : 

“Yes,”’ said the man of wealth, hesitating. 
He had heard that before, and thought he knew 
what was coming next. 

“Would you, with your usual 
me a favor and a great kindness ?’ 

“Yes, madam. That is, it depends some 
what —” 

“Think well, monsieur, before you promise, 
for it is a great kindness.” 

It was the same old plea that he had heard 
nay times before from people who wanted a 
oan. 

“T am afraid, madam, that I shall have to — 
But what is it you wish ?” 

“Only that you would be kind enough, 
monsieur, to pass me the mustard. You have 
everything on your side of the table.” 
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Standard Time in Georgia. 


The following is from the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, and therefore may be supposed to be true 
or well invented : 


“What time was it,” asked the judge of the 
rural witness, “‘when this affair occurred ?” 

_ “Well, sir,” replied the witness, “ef I don’t 
— it wuz long erbout fodder-pullin’ 

ime.” 
' oe” explained the judge, “what time of 
ri ay ” 

“Tt warn’t no time of day, yer honor, fer it 
wuz. night-time.” 

“And what time was that ?” 

“Well, sir, ef it warn’t bedtime it wuz mighty 
clost ter it!’ 


Choosing a School. 
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Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
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Boston Dental College. 
School year begins Sept. 13, For announcement, address 
Dr. J. A. Follett, Dean, 54 Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 
DUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). Thor- 
ough preparation for Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Individual instruction. PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


#200 to $250a Year. Co-educational. 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, PRESIDENT. 


Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for ere and circular. 
. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 
Unexcelled facilities for instruction in 
COLLEGE of} Chemistry, Pharmacy, Botany, Materia 
Medica, ete. Both sexes. 
PHARMACY, Excellent training for medical or 
special students. 
Boston. Large laboratories. Catalogue free. 
WILLISTON SEMINARY, Academy for Boys, 
Easthampton, Mass. Prepares for any College or 
Scientific School. Fully senipped laboratories in Chem- 
istry, Physics and Biology for training for medical 
school. Fifty-seventh year. Ppens Seprember 9, 1897. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
(Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée.) 

G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


PROSPECTUS FREE. Address, 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen'l Mgr., Franklin Sq., Boston. 


























Young Man, 
Learn Shorthand. 


The demand for Male Stenographers 
exceeds the supply. 


% can fit you in six months for 
Comer s College a good paying position and 
then, nine times out of ten, CAN FIND THE 
POSITION FOR YOU. 

For 57th Annual Prospectus, address or call upon 

Cc. KE. COMER, Principal, 

666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston. 
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QUICKER AND BETTER 
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COOKING 

IS QUICKER AND BETTER THAN 
THE COMMON TAPIOCA. 10c. 
BUYS A FULL- POUND 
CARTON, OF YOUR 


D. & L. SLADE CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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]™s a delight to use a 

Toilet Soap in which 
you have the utmost con- 
fidence. Much time and 
money was spent in per- 
fecting Jersey Cream 
Soap, with the determi- 
nation to produce a Toilet 
Soap that should be fully 
equal in quality to the 
Famous Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soaps. The result is 
what might be expected : 
*“*The Perfection of 
Toilet Soap.” 


Ask your Druggist for it. 
SA 
Sample Cake, . 2c. 
Ca 
Fall-sizedCake, 15c. 


ea. 

Qne Dozen Cakes 
and Thermometer sent 
prepaid to any address 
upon receipt of $2.00. 
Address Dept. Y, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


FREE! transparent | 
WINDOW 
| THERMOMETER 


(12 x 8 inches) 


with each dozen 
cakes of soap. 
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Abbott Family School ie¥s. 


LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., & SON. 
Taught Practicall 
and offices suppli 
with operators bythe 


0 
COLLEGE, Albany, N. 
Y. Send for catalogue. 








School of Velerinary Medicine of Harvard University, | 


50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 
The profession of comparative medicine now offers 
unusual attractions to ambitious young men who wish 
to enter upon a professional career. Send for catalogue. 
CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean. 


The University of Maine, °"22\5; 


MAINE. 
A school of science and technology. Courses of study : 
Latin-scientific, scientific, agricultural, chemical, phar- 
macy, preparatory medical civil, mechanical and 
electrical engineering. Total annual expenses, includ- 
ing board, about $230. Military drill. For catalogue, 
Address A. W. HARRIS, President. 


50 % Commission Given for Sales 50 %G 


from my Approval Sheets. 
Select U. S. Sheets at 25% com. 1000 Mixed Stamps, lic. 
40 all different France, 20c. 100 all | P. G. BEALS, 

different U. S., only $1. Post-free. | Brookline, Mass. 


FOOT BALL FREE! 


Every boy wants one. We 
will give a Ten-inch, Heavy 
Rubber, Canvas Lined, Foot 
Ball FREE with a five pound 

order for our Tea. All charges 
\) id. 

Catalogue. &c., Free. 


FULLER TEA Co., 
HINSDALE, N. Hi. 
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Largest in the World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 

Cl ber of C ce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


New Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 


Rugby” Football 
A Gift. 


This Football 
is Fully War- 
ranted. Best of 





















order for 101bs. 
of TILDEN’S TEAS AND COFFEES. 

Remember we pay all express charges, also 
send you the Football with your order in ad- 
vance and allow you plenty of time to deliver 
goods and collect money. 


Send for Order Sheets and Premium List. 
TILDEN TEA CO., Brockton 
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The Smalley Fruit Jar 
\\ IS THE BEST MADE. 


Made of heavier and better glass than 
any other Jar, fitted with thicker, wider 
and better rubbers, made square with 
round corners. Only Jar sold, every 
one warranted to seal. Very cen | to 
open. At wholesale, by A. G. Smalley 

‘o., Glass Manufacturers, 8 Black- 
stone St., Boston. At retail, by R. H. 
White Co., Boston, and over 2,500 deal- 
ers throughout New England. 


TWO EXTREMES. 


MANKIND SEEK THE “STAFF OF LIFE” IN 
PECULIAR PLACES. 





Mankind have run into two extremes as regards 
wheat flour. The Grahamites have ground up 
the whole grain, smut, silex, coat, beards, and all, 
believing that the human stomach needs rasping 


| and seratching to keep it in a wholesome condi- 


tion. This, so far from being the case, has 
weakened the nerve powers of the stomach 
and alimentary canal, producing indigestion, 
dyspepsia and chronic diarrhea. 

The other extreme has been owing to a demand 
for white flour. These people have taken off not 
only the thin outer husk, but have stripped the 
grain of its mineral salts, phosphates and gluten, 
thus making a white flour to please the eye, while 
it starves the body; one utterly unfit to sustain 
human life; a flour of which the chief ingredient 
is starch, producing a bread on which a dog 
would starve. 

The Franklin Mills Company, of Lockport, 
N. Y., have produced a flour free from these 
objections. They simply remove the thin outer 
husk of the grain, and grind the entire wheat into 
fine flour, thus retaining all the nourishing prop- 
erties of the wheat. 

Those who want good, wholesome bread, 
bread which is, indeed, “the staff of life,’ should 
procure the “ Franklin Mills Flour, a fine flour of 
the entire wheat.” Your grocer can supply you 
with this flour; if he will not do so, order direct 
of the mill.— The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Review. 
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72, Sr; ; 
Style 1919 has all the characteristics of 
a $3 Hat, and Costs but $2. 


See Style 1919, 


Colors: Black and Brown, 


THE HAT FOR FALL. 


Sent express paid to any town in New 
England having an express office. 
CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, 
Boston's Greatest Clothing Store, 

Cor. Washington and Boylston Sts. 
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‘ MAGEE GRAND RANGE. 


goods of SUPERLATIVE MERIT. 
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§ That to have supplied housekeepers throughout the country with cooking and heating 
apparatus for half a century, with an ever-increasing demand, stamps them as 


That we guarantee perfect satisfaction with proper use. 
That it will pay you to examine these goods. 
Sold by leading Dealers. Descriptive Circulars free. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., Makers, 32-38 Union St., Boston. 


Agencies: 86 Lake Street, Chicago; 27 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
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The Marquis Forlorn. 


"al AKE way there, worthy gentlemen. 
The Marquis Forlorn !” 


Ned Blythe turned toward the little 

knot of students gathered just within 

the portals of Jefferson Medical College, and 

flourished his cane in a stiff and solemn gesture 
of command. 

The ‘‘Meds,” always ready for a joke, doffed 
their hats and hastily opened a generous 
passageway for the self-appointed herald. 
Every ear had caught the pun on the title of 


an English nobleman which was just then | 
much in the newspapers, and every face was| the days which fol- 
What new audacity was | lowed 
Blythe about to perpetrate and who was his | brought Blythe face 


eager with curiosity. 


victim ? 


They were not left Jong in doubt, for the | Marquis,” who made 
light cane was still high aloft when the gaunt | no 
figure of “‘Stingy’’ Wilcox crossed the thresh- | recognition or resent- 


old, and with his great swinging strides 
followed his graceful usher down the stone- 
paved hall to the lecture-room. 

As the students recognized the new arrival 
something very like a wave of enthusiasm 
swept along their ranks. John Wilcox was 
the most unpopular member of the class, and 
Ned’s impromptu nickname for him seemed a 
stroke of genius. Wilcox had a kind of 
offensive dignity about him that made “the 
Marquis” fit him like a wet glove. As for 
“forlorn,” —well, his coat was threadbare when 
he entered college eighteen months before, and 
he had been trying to brush the shine off of it 
ever since. ‘Then, too, there was a quick, 
exultant belief that the title carried just the 
innuendo that would pierce that armor of 
rustic complacency which, so far, had blunted 
the point of more than one well-directed 
practical joke. 

With head erect and his handsome face set 
rigidly to the front, Blythe marched solemnly 
down the hall, maitaining his slight lead 
without apparent effort. Could that, thought 
the Meds, really be the same prince of jolly 
good fellows who so deftly tossed dignity to 
the winds in their festive excursions about the 
staid old Quaker city? He opened the great 
swinging door with the slow deliberation of a 
well-trained flunky. 

The next instant the half-score of early 
students, lounging indolently upon the long 
wooden forms of the class-room, were startled 
by Blythe’s clear, well-modulated voice: ‘The 
Marquis Forlorn!” ‘Turning in astonish- 
ment they saw “‘Stingy’”’ Wilcox just advancing 
through the doorway, and Blythe, bareheaded 
and deferential, standing aside to let him pass. 
The spirit of the thing was irresistible, and the 
dull looks and careless attitudes vanished as by 
an electric thrill. 

Suddenly Wilcox paused and turned full 
upon his tormentor. Involuntarily the young 
men upon the benches sprang to their feet, and 
those in the outer hall pressed hastily forward 
to witness the outcome. A blow was by no 
means improbable, and Blythe was a noted 
boxer, and as plucky as a gamecock. 

As they stood there the contrast between the 
two was strong and well-defined. Blythe was 
lithe of figure, self-possessed and smiling; 
Wilcox was gaunt, rugged and earnest. For 
possibly two seconds they confronted each 
other in perfect silence, and then without the 
slightest demonstration of any kind, Wilcox 
passed on to his accustomed seat by the 
window. The verdict of his fellow-students 
was prompt and unanimous. He had added 
cowardice to meanness. 

There was a significant shrugging of shoul- 
ders and lifting of eyebrows as the whole class 
trooped noisily down the uncarpeted aisles to 


their seats. ‘The thumb-bell on the professor's | 


desk sounded the call for note-books and pencils, 
and the lecture began. The tiny whirlwind of 
feeling had subsided. 

As far as Blythe was concerned, the affair 
didn’t amount to much, beyond, possibly, a 
mild sensation of artistic triumph. He had 
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promised himself at the outset that he would | fellow’s too much for me.” 


All the badinage 


|lead the fellow along the hair-edge of the | had suddenly vanished from his manner. “I 


been an exchange of words. 


figure aj 


functions of his class. 
with him ?” thought Blythe. 
There was an acute dramatic instinct in 


to himself. 


his own and others’ amusement. 
piece of mummery had 
been really pronpted 
| less by a wish to ridi- 
| cule Wilcox than by 
his own: dominating 
impulse to create and 
enjoy a sensation. 
The next day and 





frequently 
|to face with “the 
sign either of 


ment—but then Wil 
cox never did speak 
to anybody except by 
accident. Indeed, if 
| the question had been 
put to his fellow- 
students, they would 
have attributed his 
unpopularity to his 
lack of social im- 
pulses. He was the 
only man of his class 
who had refused to 
attend or subscribe to 
the class suppers. 

Two busy months 
came and went, and 
though John Wilcox’s 
high-sounding title 
survived, the incident 
of its bestowal had 
passed to the crowded 
limbo of departed col- 
lege jokes. ‘The spirit 
of the approaching 
holidays was in the 
air, and Craig Morton 
and Ned Blythe sat 
together one evening 
in Morton’s room 
awaiting the arrival 
of certain other boon companions. As Craig 
put it, they were going out for a “miscellaneous 
assortment of fun.” 

“By the way, Blythe.”’ he continued, settling 
himself in his “lazy’’ chair, “last Sunday after- 
noon, at about three of the clock, I observed a 
most remarkable and interesting phenomenon. 
The Marquis walked down Broad Street 
dressed in a first-rate suit of clothes. Tailor- 
made, as I live.” 

“Sorry, Craig,” said Blythe, “but as a 
sensation your information comes a tritle late. 
I saw that suit on Chestnut Street a week ago.” 

“Oh, you did, did you? He's a queer duck, 
is the Marquis. He’ll never starve, though. 
He'll graduate, of course,—that sort always 
get their sheepskins,—and then—why, imag- 
ination falters. What's to prevent him from 
mounting the professional ladder, round by 
round, until in the end he stands forth, the 
proprietor of a corner drug-store, with a 
soda-water attachment?” 

Blythe made no response. 

“They say,”” Morton continued, with renewed 
animation, “that your style with him was quite 
Wraybornesque — that affair at lectures, I 
mean. 
lecture myself, so I missed the show. 
him underguing ‘grinding torments,’ and all 





that sort of thing, without turning a hair 
yourself.’’ 

Blythe gave an impatient little grunt, and a 
close observer would have suspected that he was 
not quite at his ease. He glanced at Morton 
curiously, but smoked away for half a dozen 
puffs or so with increased vigor and in ominous 
silence. 





“Craig,”’ he broke out at length, “that 


I happen to have cut that particular | 
Had | 


‘ 





fighting-line without actually drawing a blow. | suspected it at the time, and the conviction’s 
He had done better, for there had not even | been growing on me ever since. 


I let the other 
| fellows count it a hit, of course, but when you 


And yet the fact remained that Wilcox | come to putting it at me seriously, I must rise | 
seemed rather poor game. Hecutnoparticular|up. Talk about Eugene Wrayborn and his 
“quiz,”’ none whatever in college | schoolmaster and grinding torments! 
athletics, and worse than none in the social | that performance of mine didn’t even ruffle his 
“Why did I bother | temper. 


Why, 


I know it. It wasn’t a matter of 
| sight. I felt it. By Jove, Craig, while he 
stood there looking at me, I somehow felt that 


Blythe’s nature that was quite irresistible, even | he was no more annoyed than I was myself, 
It rendered him wonderfully | only—well, I don’t pretend to understand him 
susceptible to the play of human emotions | —but we should never fool ourselves, and I tell 
around him, and was forever tempting him | you I didn’t have the best of it that day.” 

to set those emotions vibrating merely for | 
His little | preposterous that Morton could only stare. 


This from the imperturbable Blythe was so 





“MAKE WAY THERE, WORTHY GENTLEMEN.” 


“So much for his mental suffering!’ Blythe | 
resumed. ‘But that isn’t quite all. A couple 
of weeks ago I was coming up Chestnut Street, 
and at Tenth I had to stop at the car-track 
while some sort of slow vehicle dragged past. 
I happened to glance behind, when some one | 
ahead shouted my name. I looked around 
again just in time to dodge a heavy iron rail | 
that stuck out from the tail of the passing 
wagon. ‘The driver had suddenly turned up 
Chestnut Street at my risk. If the thing had 


| struck me, my head wouldn't have been worth 





earrying home. It was Wileox who had 
warned me, and I felt moved to do the decent 
thing in the line of gratitude.” 

“Oh, I see, I see,” and the puzzled look 
melted from Morton’s features. “It all led toa 
happy reconciliation, and you treated Stingy to 
a new suit of clothes to cover back accounts.” | 

“T did, did 1?” drawled Blythe, in a tone 
of enforced patience. ‘Well, as nearly as I 
could make out he had forgotten my existence 
before I was near enough to speak. My vote 
of thanks failed for want of a second.”’ 

Craig contemplated his friend in perplexed 
silence for a Jong minute. This was serious, 
and he determined to have Ned in gayer spirits 
before the rest of the party joined them. 
Assuming a tone of mock solicitude, that 
seldom failed of its end, he began a new attack. 

“Blythe, you’re showIng some very alarming | 
symptoms. If you'll pardon the freedom of a | 
friend, I’ve noticed a dangerous tendency upon | 
your part of late toward the habitual use of | 
water as a beverage. I know what you'll 
say,”’ and he held up his hand as if to check | 
a natural but mistaken protest, “‘you think you 
can take it when you want it, and leave it 





alone when you wish. It’s a dangerous error. 
‘The habit’s a most insidious one, and the only 
safe course is to stick to the regular beverages. 


Take the advice of a friend—and a fresh 
cigarette.”’ 
This raillery affected Blythe almost as 


something uncanny might have done. He 
strode impatiently to the window and stood 
there in silence, looking down upon the passing 
street-cars without seeing them. 

His thoughts had suddenly taken flight to 
his home away up in northern New York. He 
thought of his mother’s letters, so tremulous 
with a fear they did not express; of his sister’s 
questions as to his friends and his pleasures, 
carefully underscored to secure their more 
definite answer. He wondered if, really, he 
was in any danger. Then came the sound of 
voices and footsteps 
on the stairs, and his 
wondering ceased. 

During the next few 
hours the young men 
doubtless found the 
raw ‘“‘fun’’ they 
sought in the theatre, 
a few games of bil- 
liards, and a late sup- 
per. Craig Morton’s 
hilarious example suc- 
ceeded where his 
mock philosophy had 
failed, and Ned 
Blythe was soon free 
from the sombre 
shadows of his distant 
home. His mimicry 
and the keenness of 
his repartee kept the 
party in a gale of 
mirth. 

But all things must 
end and, with the 
passing hours, high 
spirits began to flag 
and pleasure to lose 
its freshness. One by 
one the soberer mem- 
bers of the party bade 
their comrades “good 


night,”” and sought 
their beds. Even 
Morton, after some 


vague attempt to in- 
duce Blythe to accom- 
pany him, departed 
alone. 

John Wilcox, hast- 
ening homeward from 
a visit to one of the 
emergency hospitals, 


was just crossing a 


broad band of light 

that streamed out 
from a public drinking saloon, when the 
swinging doors were thrust broadly open by 
some departing guest, and the light and noise 
attracted his attention. He glanced in, and 
what he saw caused him first to slacken his 
speed, and then to come to a full stop and 
retrace his steps, 

Three young men, shamefully intoxicated, 
were before the bar. One of them was 
engaged in a drunken altercation with a 
typical rowdy, himself reckless with drink. 
It was one of those tableaux which sometimes 
dissolve in idle words, and sometimes in 
ghastly wounds and ruined lives. Somehow 
the spectacle seemed to stir grief in Wilcox. 
He stood for a moment upon the threshold and 
then, with a firm step, entered the saloon, 

Blythe felt a firm hand upon his shoulder, 
and turning unsteadily about, beheld a familiar 
face. At first he seemed in doubt as to their 
mutual relation, whether friends or foes. At 
length, moved perhaps by the incident most 
easily recalled, or perhaps by some vague, 
high instinct of the soul toward self-preser- 
vation, his wavering mind chose peace. 

“Gen’a’men,” with a feeble flourish of the 
hand toward his visitor; “‘thish m’ ol’ friend, 
Markus o’—Markus o’—M_’s’r Stingy Wilcox, 
yo’ know,” and he paused, while his two 
companions proffered a tipsy response to the 
introduction. 

‘Then Blythe began an incoherent recital of 
all he knew, or thought he knew, about John 
Wilcox, and finally came to the incident of the 
iron -Jaden wagon. Upon that critical 
occasion, his listeners were gravely informed, 
Wilcox had saved him from “‘public decapi- 
tation,” for which invaluable service he was 
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now making his heartfelt acknowledgments. 
John Wilcox remained passive during the 
whole of this pitiable scene, save that his hand 
slipped gently down from Ned’s shoulder to 
his arm. 

“Blythe, I want you.” 

Again the look of uncertainty came into the 
flushed face, and there was a pause; but once 
again the better will prevailed. After two 
ineffectual attempts to find the rim of his hat, | 
Ned Blythe bared his head by way of parting | 
courtesy, and guided by the steady hand at his 
elbow, turned and tottered out into the crisp 
December air. 

When consciousness next dawned for Ned 
Blythe it was morning, and he found himself 
resting upon a comfortable couch in strange 
quarters. A folding screen obstructed his view, 
but some one close at hand was moving about 
on tiptoe. Slowly his aching brain supplied the 
shreds and fragments of last night’s adventures, 
until at length he realized where he was and how 
he chanced to be there. He was in the room of | 
Stingy Wilcox! 

The thought stung his brain into sudden 
activity. What right had this boor to humiliate 
him? It was the revenge of a coward! 

“Boor and coward!” Before these epithets 
reached his hot lips he knew them false. The 
rugged features and simple, earnest words which 
eame back to him now from out the aching chaos 
of the night gave the lie to both. Quietly 
Blythe turned his burning face to the wall and 
yielded te better, saner thoughts. So very silent 
he lay that Wilcox, moving noiselessly about the 
room, felt sure he was awake. 

Beneath the enforced self-scrutiny of that 
silence, Blythe’s vanity melted. He saw the 
pettiness of his own poor little tricks of self- 
possession when measured beside the moral com- 
posure of the youth he had so often sought to 
ridicule. 

At length Wilcox heard a slight noise in the 
direction of the couch, and looking around 
discovered Blythe sittmg up. He had pushed 
the screen to one side. 

“Mr. Wilcox, who are you?” 

A faint smile flitted about the corners of the 
serious mouth, but the answer came quite 
calmly: “John Wileox. No middle name. 
From near Cleveland, Ohio.” 

“Well, I know—but what under the canopy 
made you stand by me last night ?” 

There was a long pause. Wilcox stood with 
his elbow resting on the screen and his serious 
gaze full upon Blythe’s upturned, expectant 
face. 

“Tt isn’t always quite possible,’ he said at 
last, “to tell exactly why we do this or that. 
I’ve had several thoughts about you. One was 
that it was rather fine of you, all things 
considered, to select me for that little performance 
of yours last fall.’ 

Blythe winced, but there was no need. 

“A coward would have chosen some weaker 
fellow—some one whose feelings might have 
been hurt, and who couldn’t have resented the 
thing in any event. I noticed you at the time, 
and I know that you would not shirk the attack 
you provoked. It's something—that sort of 
courage—not very much, perhaps, but a man 
can’t afford to be without it. 

“Then, too,” he went on, “I’ve noticed your | 
answers at the class quiz, and I believe you’ve 
the making of a skilful doctor, if you ever take | 
to work in earnest. I judge as much by your 
failures as by your successes. They’re both 
significant, you know.” 

“But what of it? Why do you care whether 
I make a good doctor or not?” 

“Only this,” and Wilcox spoke more freely, 
and with a little air of haste. “‘I feel that you’re 
not giving yourself quite a fair chance. I hoped 
you might look at it in the same light. If you 
do, and if you want my help, Blythe, you can 
have it. You'll always be welcome here, and— 
and—you needn’t stop to knock.” 

How ridiculous that permission would have 
sounded a few months before! Ned Blythe, the 
admitted leader in all the college fun, was 
welcome to bury himself in the musty com- 
panionship of Stingy Wilcox! But now there 
were undoubted tears in Blythe’s eyes as, 
without a word, he extended his hand in token of 
the best friendship he had ever found. 

In the end, helped and encouraged by a 
stronger will, Blythe himself grew brave, 
conquered his growing appetite for strong drink, 
and equipped himself well with knowledge. 

At last the day came when the two friends 
stood side by side upon the great stage of the 
Academy of Music, and together reaped their 
lirst well-earned honors. 

For good or for evil, the door of their great 
profession was thrown wide open before them. 
Then came the hasty packing of trunks, and 
those parting scenes which mellow with passing 
time, but which never quite leave the canvas of 
one’s memory. 

Ned was on his knees attempting to force an 
extra waistcoat into a bursting valise. The 
door opened, and John Wilcox entered. Blythe 
did not look up from his work ; indeed, he bent 
the closer to his task. 

“Ned, this is your doing.” 

Blythe sprang to his feet in grotesque 











| on shaking that stubborn head of yours. 
| takes mother and Nell to capture a chap of your 
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said: “That’s not my writing, and I never saw 
it until this minute. A dun, [ suppose?” | 
“Tt’s very kind of you all!” Wilcox resumed, 
ignoring the other’s protest ; “and if you wish it, 
I will go home with you for a couple of weeks.” 
“Glory!” said Ned, and then grumbled, | 
gleefully, “I might have invited you until I | 
turned blue in the face and you’d have just kept | 
It | 


sort.” 

“They have written very cordially,’ replied 
Wilcox, gently, “and I think I’d like to go.” 

Later, when together and for the 
last time they had climbed up to 
Wilcox’s dismantled quarters, Blythe 
put a question which had been on 
his lips a hundred times before, and 
as often died tnuttered. 

“John, the first time I was in 
this room, I asked you why you had 
chosen to be my friend, and you 
didn’t tell me the whole truth. 
There was something back of it all. 
I’ve felt it often. What was it?” 

Wilcox was standing by the open 
window, gazing off over the smoky 
factories at the waters of the Dela- 
ware, silvery in the distance. He 
started slightly, but steadied him- 
self on the instant and stood motion- 
less. For a long while he was silent, 
and when he did speak his voice at 
first was hardly audible. 

“Yes,” he said, “there was some- 
thing else,’”’ and again he hesitated. 

Tt doesn’t take long in the telling, 
and yet it’s not quite easy to put 
into words. Ned, two years before 
I came to college my only brother 
died. He ought to have lived 
longer—and better. We were very 
different, Rob and I, and he was 
much like you. We were alone 
together and, God knows, I tried 
to do a brother’s part, but I was 
clumsy at it. I saw the boy’s better 
nature crushed and smothered 
beneath a little wit, a little grace 
of speech and of bearing, a little 
of life’s merest show and _ glitter. 
One earnest ambition, no matter of 
what sort, might have saved him. 

“And so,” he continued, yet more slowly, 
with his eyes still fixed on the fair, tranquil 
river, “‘when I saw you passing in Rob’s own 
footsteps, I just held out my hand. It was 
good of you to take it. Good for both of us, I 
hope.” PASCHAL H. Coaains. 
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An Illustrious Refugee. 
In Two Parts.— Part I. 


General Diaz’s Remarkable Escape. 





COMPANION. 


decks, succeeded with some difficulty in opening 
a freight port near the bow, and from there 
throwing a line to the now nearly exhausted 
swimmer, who clung to the cable. 

Some little noise which he had unavoidably 
occasioned in opening the port caused two of the 
sentries and one of the crew to approach Sands 
just as he was assisting his dripping protégé in 
at the aperture. Had the two Mexican soldiers 





caught but one glimpse of General Diaz’s face | 
all would have been lost. 
With great presence of mind, the purser 





“I'LL THUMP SOME SENSE INTO YOU.” 


left arm, thus turning his face downward, and 
then began pommeling his head with his free 
fist, shouting: “You infernal lunatic! So you 
want to drown yourself again, do you? Didn't 
I tell you not to leave your bunk! I'll thump 
some sense into you!” 

He dragged him away, still battering him with 
his right fist ; and to the astonished sentries who 
stood staring at this strange scrimmage, he said 
in Spanish, as he hustled the general past them: 
“Tt is a crazy man—one of the stokers that was 
taken insane on the voyage down. He has tried 
twice to drown himself—and I hope to heaven 
he will finish the job next time he gets loose!” 





P trom th SANDS was about to turn away 


with Diaz before this time,’’ he muttered to 
himself. ‘‘There’s nothing more I can do. 
Poor fellow! poor fellow!” and these last words 
he uttered aloud with something like a groan; 
for the brave spirit displayed by the man whose 
life had been entrusted to his care had quite won 
his heart. 

Searcely had he uttered these words when, to 
his astonishment, he thought he heard his own 
name, “Sefior Sands; called from the water 
directly under the side of the vessel. 


great to see anything there. Then he listened 
attentively. 

“Tt was nothing,’ he thought. “It could 
have been nothing.” ‘Then again, more 


During that long, terrible hour in the water 
the exiled patriot had encountered dire perils. 
Successfully breasting the rough waves of the 
harbor, and unmolested by the sharks, he had 
approached the line of quays only to find them 
literally lined with sentinels. Far around the 
port on both sides soldiers were posted scarce 
twenty paces apart. To land and pass them 
was so clearly impossible, that the intrepid 
fugitive, after swimming fully a mile along the 
water-front, had to return to the steamship, 
guided by her lights. 

He had reached the anchor-cable, where he 


when, looking toward the ship and against the 
sky, he saw the head and shoulders of a man 
leaning on the rail. He hardly dared hope it 
could be the purser, thinking it far more likely 
to be one of the Mexican sentries. It was then, 
when nearly despairing of succor, that the tones 
of the purser’s voice fell on his ear. 
the purser had heard his name spoken the second 
time could he quite believe it was uttered by his 
brother mason, Diaz. 

Instantly alive then to the peril from the deck 
sentries, he leaned far over and putting his hands 
to his mouth called, as low as he could call and 
be heard, “Don’t speak again. I’ll get a line 





astonishment and gazed at the open letter in 
his friend’s extended hand. He pretended to 


examine the handwriting, shook his head, and 


down to you.” 
He dared not throw a line from the deck ; but 
| he hastened below, and going forward between 


He hammered the general’s head again, and 


| of the soldiers. 

Hurriedly then the two conferred as to what 
course should next be adopted; for the purser 
dared not leave Diaz among the crew. At that 
| time most of them were asleep, but by morning 
the presence of the distinguished stranger would 
attract attention. It was agreed therefore that 
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captain and first officer of the steamer openly 
rebuked him for his apparent partisanship, 
remarking that he had better let the Mexicans 
do their own dirty work. To this rebuke he 
replied that a chance to gain fifty thousand 
dollars did not come to him every day. 

His motive for all this elaborate acting arose 


from the danger of the situation. Sharp eyes 
were watching the movements of every member 
of the crew, and particularly of the officers. He 
dared not be seen to take so much as a morsel of 
food to his stateroom, lest suspicion should be 


| instantly caught the general’s head under his | excited and the wardrobe there should be searched, 


nor did he dare trust the stewards. 
At table he could occasionalHy slip a 
biscuit or other bit of food into his 
pocket. It was on these chance 
bits that General Diaz subsisted for 
nearly a week. 

At night, after the soldiers were 
asleep and had ceased to walk and 
lounge about the deck, the purser 
locked his stateroom door, drew the 
curtain and blind of the window, 
fastened the window securely on 
the inside, unlocked the wardrobe 
and made up a bunk on his lounge. 
Here for three hours each night he 
allowed his guest to sleep, while he 
watched and listened for the slightest 
sign of a spy outside. 

These intervals of rest were 
absolutely necessary even for the 
strongest man, pent up in a.standing 
position all day long, in so narrow 
and so confined a space as the little 
wardrobe. Indeed, the physical 
endurance displayed by Diaz was 
amazing. 

When the steamer reached Vera 
Cruz and the regiment had disem- 
barked, both purser and refugee 
breathed a little more freely. Local 
officers came on board, however, 
and began another search. With 
these Sands freely hobnobbed under 
pretence of assisting them. 

At last these emissaries became 
convinced that the exile whom they 
sought was not on board, and so 
took their departure. 

Meantime, on one pretext and 
another, Sands had collected and 
brought to his stateroom the garb of a stoker, 
in which grimy apparel General Diaz arrayed 
himself, pending his final effort to reach the 
shore. 

The steamer was moored to a buoy out in the 
harbor, and her cargo was taken ashore in 
lighters. They waited until the last lighter load 
was ready to put off from the vessel’s side; the 
purser, in checking off the various cases and 
boxes, purposely delayed it till nightfall. 

The lightermen, before casting off, were then 
invited to come on board through the cargo port 
and take a bite of bread, meat and beer with the 
| erew that had been getting the load out to them. 

This lunch was ordered by the purser so as to 





from the night scene of ‘Tampico Bay and | still berating him, drew him in the direction of | have the Mexican stevedores out of the way for 
return to his stateroom. “It’s all over | the firemen’s berths, thus getting him out of sight | a few minutes and give General Diaz opportunity 


| to conceal himself among the cases piled on the 

| lighter. 

| The moment for making this final attempt to 
escape had now come, and Purser Sands, after 

| seeing that his stratagem was well contrived, 
went hastily up to his stateroom. 

| “Everything is now ready, general,”’ he said. 





He glanced down, but the obscurity was too | 


the purser should keep watch, and that Diaz “It is the best I can do. They will hardly 
should leave the bank as soon as everything had | unload the heavy cases of the cargo from the 
| grown quiet again, come quietly on deck and | lighter to-night. If you lie low and watch your 
| enter his former hiding-place in the wardrobe of | chance, you can slip ashore during the night and 
the purser’s stateroom. Toward morning he | reach the house of some of your friends in the 


distinetly, he heard the words, “Sefior Sands, | 
for the love of heaven, help me on board again!” | 


was supporting himself, now terribly fatigued, | 


But not till | 


was able to accomplish this. One can imagine 
the astonishment and chagrin of the Mexican 
officers and soldiers detailed to search and watch 
on board the steamship when they afterward 
learned what had occurred on board that night! 

The ship was in port at Tampico for four or 
five days, and was then chartered by the Mexican 
government to transport a regiment of troops to 
Vera Cruz. During this time and for three days 
at sea before Vera Cruz was reached, the purser 
harbored his guest in the little wardrobe. 

Some idea of the extreme peril of the situation 
| will be gained when we reflect that the vessel 
| was crowded with soldiers and officers, all of 
| whom had heard the rumor of Diaz’s return. 
The bounty money set on his head was the 
subject of constant conversation, and all were 
desirous of enriching themselves by discovering 
the refugee. 

To divert suspicion, the purser talked fre- 
quently with the Mexican officers about the 
matter, asking many questions, and usually 
| suggesting that he might himself be glad to find 
| the fugitive and get the money. He thus learned 
| that several of the officers still suspected that 
| Diaz was on board the steamer, hidden away. 

To humor their conceit, the purser would at 
times approach one or another of them and say 
privately that he had but that moment thought of 
some nook of the hold, or some cranny among 
| the cases of cargo below, where it was possible 
|for a fugitive to conceal himself. The two 
would then go quietly to overhaul this supposed 
hiding-place. 

In this way the purser succeeded in making 
them believe that no one was more eager to 
| discover the exile than himself; indeed, the 














| City.” 

“Can you give me paper and pen for a 
moment?” General Diaz asked. “I wish to 
write a word before leaving you, Sefior Sands.’’ 

“Certainly,” said the purser. “But it will be 
well to make haste.” He opened his writing- 
desk. 

General Diaz hastily wrote a few lines, then 
rose and grasped the purser’s hand. 

“I have not words to express the thanks which 
I owe you,” he said. ‘‘Accept this order, please, 
as a slight testimonial of my gratitude.” 

In some surprise the purser glanced at the 
paper. It was an order on General Diaz’s 
private bankers in the City of Mexico for fifty 
thousand dollars. 

A flush of something like indignation over- 
| spread the purser’s face as he handed the order 
| back. “You have quite misunderstood me, 
| General Diaz,” he said. 
| “But it is only fair,” the general replied, 

hesitating to take the paper. “You could have 
claimed that sum at any moment for the last ten 
days.” 

| The purser tore the order slowly to bits and 
threw them into the waste-basket. 

“T must beg that you will never think of the 
| matter in this light again,” he replied. ‘The 
| little I have done has been as between a man 
jand his brother. Believe me when I say that 
| the thought of gain has never entered my mind.” 

The eyes of the two men met, and they 

understood each other. 

“Not many of my friends, even my warmest 
friends, are like you, Sefior Sands,’’ replie:! 

General Diaz, with a trace of sadness in his tone ; 
,and wringing the hand of the purser again in 
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night. 

Danger was still his companion; as he soon 
knew from overhearing the lighter’s crew say 
the cargo was to be transferred to a coasting 
craft that night. So the refugee lowered himself 
into the water and with quick strokes swam | 
away before the scow reached the quay. 

Darkness now rested on the water; and 
although he passed close to a number of vessels 
moored to buoys, he was not observed. But so 
many people were astir along the water-front 
that he dared not approach any of the landing- 
stairs at the foot of the principal streets. For as 
much as an hour he watched and waited, holding 
on by the small hawser of a fishing vessel, and 
much pestered all the while by a shark which 
kept swimming around as if much interested in 
him. 

When the shark’s patience gave out, Diaz 
nerved himself to swim to a cove below the 
town, and although the distance was fully two 
miles, he succeeded in reaching it and landing 
undiscovered in a swamp. Amidst the tall 








marsh grass he passed the first night of his | 
return to his native land. | 
Some Indian muleteers chanced to come that | 
way in the morning, and feeling sure of the 
good-will of these simple folk, he joined them | 
and journeyed with them into the interior of the 
country. 
The story of General Diaz’s subsequent | 
adventures is a part of the history of Mexico. 
Strenuous efforts were made to capture him on 
the part of Lerdo’s govern- 
ment, and at one time he was 
hidden for five days on the 
roof of the United States 
consulate. As soon, however, 
as his friends, the Liberals, 
were made generally aware of 
his return, they rallied to his 
standard and victory quickly 
crowned his attempt to regain 
control of public affairs. 
Meantime, content to, have 
done a good action for its own 
sake, Sands the purser con- 
tinued to hold his position on 
board the City of Havana,and 
several years passed before he 
visited the City of Mexico, the 
distance from Vera Cruz to 
the capital being an entire day’s 
journey by rail. It was not 
often, indeed, that he could 
get away from the steamer 
during her brief sojourn in 


port. 

At length it happened that 
the vessel was delayed at Vera 
Cruz for ten or twelve days; 
and the purser improved the 
opportunity by paying a brief 
visit to the famous old City of 
Mexico. 

The grand scenery of that 
journey by rail up from the 
coast to the plateau of Mexico, 
past the snowy peak of 
Orizaba, is a spectacle not 
soon to be forgotten, and was 
not without its effect on the 
mind of the purser. When at length, as 
evening drew on, the train reached the capital in | 
the historic Valley of Tenochtitlan, and he had | 
driven to the Hotel Iturbide, a curious sense of 
lonesomeness oppressed him, for he knew no | 
one in the city. He even confesses to a feeling | 
of homesickness as he sat alone in his room that | 
evening. 

Suddenly his ear caught the sound of many 
footsteps and a jingle of spurs, or scabbards, in | 
the corridor outside, followed by a sharp rap at 
the door. 

The purser was startled. He had expected no 
visitors. Rather cautiously, therefore, he opened 
the door a little to see who had knocked so 
peremptorily. 

A group of eight or ten officers in full uniform, 
wearing their side-arms, stood in the passage! 
For an instant, fear that he had been mistaken 
for some criminal, or conspirator against the 
government, flashed across the purser’s mind. 
Yet, even with his first glance at the faces of his 
martial visitors, he noted that the countenance 
of the officer standing in advance of the others 
was not wholly unfamiliar; also that a smile, | 
as of recognition and pleasure, had lighted his 
features. } 

“Sefior Sands, you cannot have forgotten your 
cuest of the little wardrobe!” he exclaimed ; and | 
the next moment, springing through the doorway, 
he flung both arms about the purser in a truly 
fraternal embrace. 

Then turning to his officers, he exclaimed: 
“Sefiores, there stands the man to whom I owe 
my life and every one of us owes his present 
position !” 

It appears that it was then the custom of 
President Diaz to have intelligence brought to 
him of the arrival of foreigners in the City of 
Mexico; and in this case he was not slow to 
recognize in a list of such names that of his 
American friend-in-need. 

It is little to say that Sands no longer felt 
himself a stranger in Mexico. From that moment | 
he was the president’s guest. 

Something more than hospitality was included | 
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never forgets his friends. Before the purser | dren cost so much! 
returned to Vera Cruz, General Diaz had | me; but they took sick one after another, and 
prevailed upon him to accept the position of | died. That’s expensive. 
consul-general under his government, to one of don’t make a princely living. Father is as 
the most important capitals of Europe. | patient as he can be, but he can’t clerk forever. 
There and in that capacity, he served the | Now you see why I’m taking a homestead.” 
Mexican republic for many years. While 1 “But you’ll have to live on it, Bess,” worried 
write he fills the same office in the city of San | the old man, “‘an’ that aint an easy job.”’ 
Francisco; and his real name can be learned by ‘‘Nonsense,” she answered, contemptuously, 
any reader who will examine the consular | “that’s nothing! Between you and me, Daddy, 
register. CHARLES ApAms. _ the claim next to Aunt Mirandy’s hasn’t been 
taken. 


S 





| lean-to against her house, but on my own land. 
| We will live together, don’t you see? Isn’t it 
| jolly ?”” 


THE SPICE OF LIFE. 
To make this earth. our hermitage, 


A cheerful and a changeful page, eH P . 
God’s bright and intricate device Well, that aint so bad,” admitted Daddy, 
Of: days and seasons doth suffice. |» . ° , 
R. L. Stevenson. with relief. 
oi | They went to the land-office together. The 


agent looked up with a smile as they entered. 
Her Neighbor’s “ Claim.” “Daddy, you wretch, what makes you always 


N some landscapes the straight lines and the Then he turned to the girl. 

| angles of fences are conspicuous features, but homestead, Miss Bessie?” 
the bare Nebraska prairie was, not many years| “You guessed it!” she answered, joyously. 

ago, a country all of giant curves and magnificent | “I’m eighteen to-day, and I want the claim next 

circles. The wagon-trail of hot July dust bent | east of Aunt Mirandy’s.” 

to the harmony of nature, and wavered to and| The agent’s face fell. “It’s too bad, Miss 

fro like a river. A bird rising from the sear | Bessie,” he said, regretfully, “but that daim 

buffalo grass wheeled a wide orbit up and up, | was taken yesterday.” 

and out of sight. In one vast curve God had| ‘Who took it?’ she asked, breathlessly. 

“A boy named Watson. He came of age just 

one day ahead of you.” 

“I thought—it was mine,” 
she faltered, turning white. 
“I—I—wanted it so— bad!” 

The agent looked at Daddy 
uneasily. 





drawn the mighty sweep of the far-reaching | 


old man, thumping her kindly 
but heavily on the back. “I 
reckon we kin find ye some- 
thing better. There, there 
now!” 

“But then I can’t live with 
Aunt Mirandy.” 

“Oh, hush now!” purred 
old Daddy. ‘“‘What you want 
is a free farm fer yer dad. 
You aint afeard to live alone 
out here; there’s always good 
neighbors.”’ 

The girl swallowed a lump 
in her throat, and smiled 
dismally at her comforter, 
while the agent hunted care- 
fully through the records. 

“T’ve got it!”” he announced, 
cheerfully. “Next east of the 
one you wanted! You will be 
near your aunt, and if you 
want anything sudden, you 
can run up a signal.” 

“Thank you,” answered the 
girl, bravely. “I only wish I 
hadn’t set my heart on the 
=." other. I guess you had better 
; make out the papers.’’ 

“That's grit!” sighed old 
Daddy, with relief. “When 
ye can’t get first pick, be 
horizon, and had arched above it the limitless | thankful for second choice.” 
vault of azure. “Miss Bessie is lucky to get anything,” broke 

It was a lonely land of vague distance, unbroken | in the agent. ‘““There is talk of a railroad run- 
silence, oppressive stagnation. 
was the faint whimper of the wind among the | is going like hot cakes.” 
grasses, whose bending blades gave the one sign; ‘“‘Well, I am thankful,” answered 


“*PEARS LIKE YER MIGHTY PERT TO-DAY.” 





silence, he went forti: to brave the perils of the | with General Diaz’s gratitude; for the Mexican | girl, “but he never could get money enough | thought it would make you more womanly. I 
patriot ruler, like General Grant, is a man who | ahead. He has worked hard, too; but we chil-| must say you have been real brave about the 
Once there were five besides | work and living alone.’’ 


| 


Clerking at Cosgrove | lously. 


| 


Aunt had it in mind when she built her | 
° | house right on the line. I’m going to put a} 


bring such weather?” he jeered, affectionately. | 
“Do you want a | 
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“It’s too good to be true,” said Bessie, tremu- 
“Tf—if I had only known, I wouldn’t 
have hated that horrid Watson boy quite so bad. 
I couldn’t bear to leave you, auntie.” 

The next day “that horrid Watson boy” came 
over and helped them move. He was very quiet 
and obliging, and never seemed to notice 
Bessie’s coolness. Aunt Miranda was gracious 
enough for both. When he was about to leave, 
she thanked him profusely for his kindness. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he answered, good- 
naturedly. ‘You can keep an eye on my claim 
while I’m gone. I start for my school to-morrow, 
and if I am absent a day or so more than the 
six months allowed by law, you keep off the 
jumpers.”’ 

They parted in good fellowship, laughing at 
the idea of “jumpers.” It seemed absurd then 
that any one would think of taking his home- 
stead—they were in such an out-of-the-way 
place. Strangers were scarce, and farther on 
land was still plentiful. 

During the next six months, however, the 
growing rumor of the railroad attracted people 
to the vicinity. The last claim in the neighbor- 
hood was taken. Now and then the two lonely 
women heard of distant claims that were being 
jumped. 

“I do wish to the land’s sake that John 
Watson would come home!” complained Aunt 
Miranda. “His six months was up yesterday, 
and I’m getting awful anxious.” 

**He will look out for himself,” retorted Bessie. 


| **He never lost a minute after he came of age to 


“Don’t ery, sissy !’’ said the | 


The one sound | ning through her part of the country, and land | 


Bessie, | 


of motion. Over all this wide desolation the | “and I am real grateful to both of you for your | 


sun was scorching relentlessly, when a young | kindness.” She smiled back upon them as she 
girl came riding slowly down the dusty trail: left with such a bright face that both felt satisfied. 
No feature of the landscape impressed her ; it | Still, she was slow to get over her disappoint- 
was too familiar. Nor did the heat seem intense ; | ment. 
she took it as a matter of course that the air| “I can’t help it, Aunt Mirandy,” she said, 
should be sweltering in July, and she sat calmly | months afterward. “I feel real ugly toward 
upright, singing joyously as she went an old | that Watson boy. It just seems to me as if he 
hymn that her mother loved : | had jumped my claim.” 
“IT know how you feel,” answered the aunt, 
wearily, “and it aint Christian. He didn’t go 
Where her trail joined that which led to|to do you any unkindness. I was sorry, too, 
Hammerville, she met old Daddy Dolan. ‘The | that you got mad because he built so close to us. 
encounter was no surprise, for they had seen | Probably he hadn’t been from home before, and 
each other as mere dots in the distance. Their | was lonesome.’’ 
greetings were very cordial, for companionship | “He needn’t have left home at all if he didn’t 


“How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.” 


is most appreciated in widely scattered commu- | want to,” retorted Bessie, looking away from | 


nities. 
“Pears like yer mighty pert to-day,” chirped | neighbor's claim. What she saw was not 

old Daddy. comforting. John Watson was too prosperous. 
“*Pert’s no name for it,’’ langhed back the girl. | Instead of a sod hut, he had actually built one of 

“Why, Daddy, I’m eighteen to-day, and I’m on | lumber. . 

my way to take up a homestead.” She understood, further, that he had secured a 
“Well! well!’ he drawled, smiling down into chance to teach for six months a school beyond 

the girl’s glad face. “You don’t look more’n’ Hammerville. Soon he could be paying on his | 

fifteen. An’ what do you want a homestead fer?”? homestead, while she must wait through long 
“Oh, I aint getting it for myself, really. It’s | years for her title. 

for father. He clerks down at Cosgrove. Of} Aunt Miranda noticed the girl’s discontented 

course he couldn’t throw away his job to come face, and broke the silence. “I don’t believe | 

out and get one for himself.” | you deserve it, Bessie,” she said, quietly, ‘but 
“Does yer dad know about yer taking this | I’m going to move across and live with you in | 

claim ?”’ broke in the eager listener. your new home to-morrow.” 
“He know?” she answered, happily. “Of “You?” gasped the girl. 

course not. That’s the best of it. He’d never | auntie! It wouldn’t be safe to leave your own 

dream .I was well enough. I was sick last | homestead.” 

winter, you see, and so they sent me out to 

Aunt Mirandy’s claim to get better.” 
“Does yer dad like farming?” queried the old proved up last fall.”’ 

man. | “QO Aunt Mirandy, you never told me!” 
“Oh, he just longs to get back,”’ answered the| “No. 1 wanted you to act for yourself. 


impatient niece, “this aint a claim any more. [ | 


| her aunt out through the tiny window at her | 


| behind her niece. 
“But you can’t, Mis’ Simpson must be sick again. Bessie’s got 


| that Watson boy.” 
**You see, dear,” she answered slowly to her | head sadly, and went back to her baking. 


get that homestead.’’ 

“Seems to me you’re awful unjust, Bessie. 
Can’t you forgive him for being successful? It 
beats all how you can hold a grudge for nothing. 
Seems like you ought to understand him better 
when you know that he is working for his 
mother.’’ 

Her voice died out wearily. She looked 
across the prairie that lay, blank and lifeless, 
under the morning sunshine. A wistful look 
came into her eyes as her glance rested on the 
two little houses huddled so closely together in 
their desertion and desolation. For months their 
only visitors had been snow, rain and wind. 
Sometimes their padlocks banged all night long, 
as if the houses had found toys which they 
could rattle through the long winter hours of 
darkness and appease their loneliness. 

*“Jes’ look at them two houses!” exclaimed 
Aunt Miranda, at last. “’Pears like they 
couldn’t get along without each other, no way. 
Aw’ suppose they acted as unneighborly as you 
do to John Watson? It’s a shame, Bessie, and 
you have both got to live here side by side year 
in and year out.” 

“Ty you have finished your sermon,” the girl 
answered, crossly, “I guess I’ll go down to 
Hammerville for the mail.” 

An hour later she was slowly jogging down 
the trail, as she had done a year before. Nothing 
had altered in the changeless landscape. Even 
the mood of the former time came back again. 
Before she realized it Bessie was singing: 


“How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.” 


When she rode into town, she suddenly forgot 
the music. On a corner she overheard two men 
talking. ‘“‘Yes,’’ one was saying, “he is going 
to jump John Watson’s claim this afternoon.” 

For one brief, mean minute Bessie was glad. 
“It serves him right,’’ she told herself. The 
next minute she was ashamed. “Aunt Mirandy 
was right,” she thought, soberly; “it isn’t 
Christian.” 

She stood stil) in front of the post-office and 
thought of John Watson. Her heart was touched 
with pity as she thought of his hard work and 
his mother. “TI don’t know what I can do,” she 
thought, woefully, “but 1 am not going to be 
mean any more.’’ 

After a moment’s consideration, she mounted 
her horse and rode across the prairie at such a 
headlong gait that those who saw watched her 
with real concern, and prophesied a sunstroke. 
As if some fate were playing a game of coinci- 
dence, she met old Daddy again where their 
trails joined. 

“Oh,” gasped Bessie, “you are the very man 
I wanted!” ‘Then she made an excited explana- 
tion. “Now you start right away after lim,’ 
she concluded, “and I’ll tend to the rest.” 

Daddy looked down at her with admiring 
eyes. “You’re a regular ole brick, you air!”’ he 
insisted, with rough gallantry. 

“Oh, go along!”’ laughed the girl, with a prod 
at his horse that sent the old man hastily on his 
mission. . 

Aunt Miranda looked up as the girl burst into 
the house, and snatched a loaf of bread from the 
table and filled a jug with milk. “I’m needed 
up the trail,” explained Bessie. “I’ll be back 
to-morrow.”’ 

The good aunt gasped as the door jarred shut 
“Well, that beats all! Ole 


a good heart, an awful good heart—except toward 
Aunt Miranda shook her 


An hour later, in passing the window, she 


| stopped to glance at the two companionable 
| houses. 
I | ment. 


Her glance became a stare of amaze- 
She couldn’t believe her eyes. She put 
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on her glasses and looked again. Yes, some- 
body had moved into John Watson’s house! 
Smoke came out of the chimney, and a long row 
of family washing was already hanging on the 
line. Before the door stood two lean horses, 
still hitched to the strangers’ emigrant wagon. 

“Oh dear! oh dear!’ wailed Aunt Miranda. 
“His claim is jumped, and I can’t do anything!” 
She sat down, limp and lifeless, and began t# 
cry. “I could stand it better if Bessie was 
home!” moaned the poor woman. 

But Bessie had more important work than 
comforting Aunt Miranda. When she climbed 
into John Watson’s through a window, she took 
a brief survey. “I’ve got to make ’em think 
some one is living here,”’ she thought, rapidly. 
“T wonder what would seem most natural?” 

She hastily built a fire, and then took every 
cloth that she could find and hung it on the line, 
for it was washday, Monday. When she added 
her own apron and sunbonnet, to give the line a 
domestic air, she allowed herself one brief 
moment to grin at the display. 

She had almost finished dusting when she first 
caught sight of the emigrant wagon. She knew 
her hour had come, and drew a long breath. 
Then she watched, and it seemed hours before 
the wagon reached the house. 

A frowsy, brutish-looking man thrust his 
head beyond the wagon cover. “Is that Watson’s 
place?” he growled, with a jerk of his thumb 
toward Aunt Miranda’s deserted sod house. 

“Oh no,” answered Bessie, with a lump in 
her throat, ‘that belongs to Miss King.” 

“King?” he snarled. ‘They told me down 
to Hammerville that the empty one belonged to 
Watson. I guess you’re a-lying to pertect him. 
We are going to move in, any way.” 

“All right,” answered Bessie, trying to hide 
her relief. 

The man clambered down from the wagon, 
followed by a sharp-faced woman and several 
disagreeable-looking children. 

“Thought they said his house was frame!” 
snapped the woman. 

The man looked from one house to the other. 
“They did say so,” he snarled back, “but you 
can see for yourself!” 

“Seems to be a mistake,”’ ventured Bessie, 
timidly. 

“Reckon there is, sissy,’ retorted the woman, 
‘when sech as you gits on to the good land and 
gobbles it up.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed. “This land was 
taken for a permanent home,” she answered, 
with dignity, “long before the railroad made it 
of any value. Look at the work that has been 
spent upon it, and money, too! I suppose you 
thought it would be all right to steal it because 
you could do it legally.” 

The sallow, hard-featured woman made an 
insolent answer as she went to help her husband 
kick in Aunt Miranda’s door. Thus they were 
not on Watson’s land, but on that of which 
Aunt Miranda had complete ownership. The 
family moved in and took possession. ‘The law 
would make short work of ejecting them, and 
for a time Bessie’s worries were over. 

“Oh,”’ she thought, wearily, “‘if that bother- 
some Watson boy would only come home and 
look after his own property !” 

She longed for the society of her aunt as she 
had never done before, but there was no way to 
get to her. Each must stay and protect her 
adopted claim. Bessie had not made a confidante 
of her aunt for fear that the guileless soul would 
betray the secret. 

Aunt Miranda’s light shone clear from the 
home window, and that was some comfort. 
Bessie drew a chair to the door, and prepared 
for a night’s vigil. She feared that her neighbors 
might suspect the truth at any moment. If they 
did, they would move upon Watson’s land and 
assert possession, and there could be nothing 
left for her but surrender. 

It was a hot, thick night. The doors and 
windows of the two houses stood wide open. 
Bessie heard her disagreeable neighbors grum- 
bling and quarrelling. When at last they went to 
bed, the silence was refreshing. 

Perhaps the heat and the stillness made the 
tired girl drowsy. Before she knew it she was 
dozing at her post, though it was still early. A 
sudden rap at the door recalled her to duty. 
Her heart rose in her throat as she sat listening 
in the darkness. The rap was repeated. 

“Who's there ?”” she asked, faintly. 

For a moment no one answered; then a 
woman’s voice replied in a polite “company” 
tone, “It’s me, Miss Mirandy King.” 

Bessie threw the door wideopen. ‘O auntie!” 
she gasped; then stopped abruptly, and looked 
at the two people beyond. 

All of the little group were petrified with 
astonishment. Aunt Miranda was the first to 
find her voice. ‘What are you doing here, 
Bessie ?’’ she demanded. 

“TI—I’m just holding down John Watson’s 
claim,”’ faltered the niece. ‘Those people in 
your house came to jump it.” 

“God bless you, dear!” said a gentle voice. 
“I’m John’s mother.” 

The young man was the last to speak. Even 
then his voice was husky. “I thought we were 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


| explain at once why John was late, what Daddy 
had done, and how Aunt Miranda had escorted 
pene Watsons over to get the furniture from the 
| strangers. Probably no happier gathering ever 
| assembled. 
| At daybreak next morning the little party at 
| Watson’s looked out for their disagreeable neigh- 
bors. They were nowhere in sight. Perhaps 
/they had at last become convinced of the real 
situation. At all events they had disappeared. 


| With them had gone John’s plow and the} 


| family washing that Bessie had hung out dry. 
| “Good riddance!”’ commented John, grate- 
‘fully. “I think we have come out of this nighty 
| cheap. And you saved us, Bessie. Say, that 
| was heaping coals of fire on my head. I always 
felt as if I’d kind of jumped your claim.” 
“You needn’t feel that way any more. I’ve 
got all that out of my heart at last,’”’ said Bessie. 
“Yes, yes!” cried Aunt Miranda. “That’s 
what folks always gain by forgiving and being 
generous—their own hearts feel good and light 
inside ’em.” May Roperts CLARK. 





At the Mercy of the Wind. 
UJ" to the New Year the north Ontario 


winter had been unusually snowless and 
cold, so that Lake Huron was frozen to 
jan almost unprecedented distance from the 
| shore. ‘The long harbor of Parry Sound was a 
| dazzling belt of thick glare ice, and from 
the mouth of its steamboat channel the 
great Georgian Bay stretched out to north, 
west and south, white and still to the 
very horizon. 

As the ice was in perfect condition for 
skating, the harbor was, usually well 
sprinkled with moving figures on fine 
afternoons, and I was generally among 
the skaters. 

One day, as I walked down to the land- 

ing, I noticed that the west was dark 
with ominous-looking gray clouds, among 
which the sun was already disappearing. 
A fresh northeast wind blew down the 
sound, and this decided me to take the 
south channel, in order to have the breeze 
at my back. As for returning, the wind 
might be expected to go down as evening 
advanced. 

The ice was superbly smooth, and the 
wind so strong that I went flying down 
the channel at great speed. The dark, 
heavily-wooded shores streamed past like 
a panorama. I did not realize the full force 
of the gale behind me, for there is a sort 
of intoxication in rapid motion through 
the open air, and I skated faster and 
faster, without the least thought of danger 
or sensation of fatigue. It was as if I 
moved by pure volition. 

I did not notice the passage of time, 
but in what seemed a marvellously short 
| period I found myself rounding the bluff 
| head of Parry Island, and coming out 
| upon the open lake itself. There I looked 
at my watch; as it was five o’clock I 
decided to take a short run upon the lake, 
and then return. 

I had never before skated upon the open 
reaches of the great Georgian Bay, and 
had not imagined that the ice could be so 
excellent. I knew that usually it was 
cracked and ridgy, because the incessant 
motion of the water prevented it from freezing 
smoothly, but now it was almost as glassy as 
the ice on the harbor itself. 

Away I flew, delighted. Once I was clear of 
the island, the gale struck me with increased 
strength and so greatly accelerated my speed that 
I was quite two miles from land before I took 
thought, and began to fear trouble in regaining 
shelter in the teeth of the wind. So I circled 
about to the right, faced toward the shore—and 
| stopped short! The gale met me like a wall. 
Tt was impossible for me to skate against it. 

I took a few vigorous strokes, but in. vain. 
When I tried to stand still, I went sliding away 
before the wind. Again and again I renewed 
the struggle, desperately exhausting myself. 
Every bicyclist knows the heart-breaking strain 
of riding against a head wind, but this was 
worse, for I was not able to advance even a 
yard. Indeed, I actually lost ground. I could 
stop myself only by sitting down, and that was 
what I did. 

I was not then much alarmed. It seemed 
absurd to suppose that an able-bodied and active 
young man would be prevented from crossing 
two miles of ice by wind-power alone. Could I 
not “tack” to right and left, and thus beat up 
through the storm ? 

I got up, and began to skate vigorously in a 
southeasterly direction, bearing to the east, so 
that the wind blew upon my right side, or upon 
my ‘“‘weather bow.” For some minutes all 
seemed to go well. 
traveled as fast as was possible. But when I 
made ready to “go about’ upon the other tack, 
| and looked to see what progress I had made, I 
| was horrified to find I had been blown so far to 








angles to its course. I was gradually and 
inperceptibly driven to veer westward. The 
gale seemed to gain strength every moment. In 
ten minutes another half-mile seemed lost, and 
the headland of Parry Island began to grow 
faint in distance and gathering twilight. 

I now felt myself to be at the mercy of the 
wind. There was no abatement in its violence 
as night drew on. It blew inexorably with a 
steady, great pressure, bringing a few grains of 
dry snow, that slid swiftly like sand along the 
lice. So long as I remained on my feet, I was 
borne farther and farther from shore, in spite of 
every effort. It was bitterly cold; the flying 
grains of snow cut when | faced them, and I sat 
down once more, with my back to the weather, 
and tried to think of a plan for saving my life. 

The prospect was terrifying. 
unable to make head against the storm. The ice 
was so smooth that I could not walk on it with 
my skates off. I could not sit still and wait for 
the weather to moderate, lest I be frozen solid in 
a few hours. The one active thing I could do 
was to run straight before the wind. 

This was not so insane a proceeding as it 
might appear. Wiarton, Owen Sound and 
Meaford all lay opposite me across the bay, and 
I might find ice on which to skate the whole 
distance of about fifty miles, thus converting the 
wind from a foe to an ally. That there might be 
open water in the middle was true, but I 
believed the bay to be frozen over. 

At any rate there was left to me no course but 





SKATING FOR HIS LIFE, 


I had proved | 
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| me. Such nearness to the open water scared me. 
I must try to get farther away. It was con- 
ceivable that the rough ice edge under me might 
break up under the force of the gale. 
| I dropped on my hands and knees, and started 
to run on all fours, the points of my skates 
;rasping into the ice. The horrible roaring 
behind inspired me with a sort of panic. Fora 
couple of hundred yards I scrambled on, and 
| then the effect of exertion and excitement began 
| to tell. I was seized by sudden exhaustion, and 
| collapsed. 
| It was snowing faster now; I noticed that 
\the front of my pilot skating-coat was thickly 
| covered with white. The flakes drove through 
| the air with the speed and sting of arrows, but I 
| turned my back on them, and stretched out on 
the ice—to die, as I imagined. I did not feel that 
I had energy enough to get to my feet, even to 
save my life. 

It did not seem so cold now. I began to feel 
drowsily comfortable, and suspected that I was 
freezing to death—and didn’t much care. 

I could for a while feel the snow beating 
incessantly on my face and shoulders, for I was 
in a sort of doze, but not wholly unconscious. 
Presently the snow ceased falling. I lost count 
of the lapse of time, but I was suddenly 
awakened by a heavy blow, as if a plank had 
fallen across my body. I came to myself in an 
| instant, and on raising my head found myself 
| completely imbedded in snow. 
|] was not particularly cold now, and the queer, 

numb feeling in my legs was gone. I could 
hear the roaring of the storm outside, and 
began to realize that the thin, flying snow 
had needed only such an obstacle as my 
body to form a very respectable drift, at 
the bottom of which I was interred, and 
which had arrested the freezing process. 

As I thought of this, another dull thud 
sounded upon the top of my sepulchre. 
I sat up with some difficulty, threw the 
snow aside, and looked about. 

1 realized in a moment what had occur- 
red. The wind had shifted from east of 
north to west of north, and under its 
influence massive billows were now rolling 
on the western edge of my peninsula. 
Now and then a crest of a breaker, blown 
bodily off by the gale, would fall with a 
resounding crash far up on the ice. With- 
out doubt, it was such an event that had 
awakened me, and just in time, for it was 
certain that the ice about me would soon 
be breaking up. 

I jumped up and struck out. With the 
new direction of the wind, I knew that I 
was saved. I could not return to Parry 
Sound, but Penetanguishkene and Midland 
lay fifteen miles down the coast, and with 
the gale at my back I fancied that it would 
be easy to cover that distance. 

It was not so easy as I had imagined. 
As the sounds of crashing and rending 
ice died away behind, I found myself 
weak and weary. My legs ached, my 
back ached, my head ached. I would 
have given worlds to sit down and rest— 
the one thing which I dared not do. Snow 
retarded me slightly, too, though it was a 
mere thin, hurrying, scurrying, loose layer, 
except where occasionally collected as a 
drift by some slight obstacle. 

I need not, however, describe the tortures 
of that fifteen miles’ skating. Had it not 
been for the good wind pushing behind, I 





that of speeding before the gale; so I struck out | must have dropped by the way. As it was, I 
across the ice at a swinging pace, which was | was half dead and two-thirds unconscious when 
rapidly accelerated. L now felt the wind’s force | I saw the electric lights of Penetanguishene 


I held my head down and | 


only, inasmuch as I was conscious of the very 
slight effort with which I moved at extraordinary 
velocity. I was literally borne upon the wings 
of the wind. 

I had never dreamed of skating at such speed. 
It was wonderfully exhilarating, and yet I flew 
on through the darkness in full knowledge that 
I should probably be knocked senseless or killed 
outright if thrown by any ridge or other such 
obstruction as I was likely to encounter. 

But no obstacle was in my way. For quite 
an hour I was blown along in this fashion, and 
I think that I had traversed more than fifteen 
miles when I heard a small, roaring sound ahead 
that sent a.shiver to my very backbone. 
same time the ice grew rougher and serrated 
with wave-like ridges. I tried to check my 
speed; I wheeled; I was flung down and slid 
far before I stopped. 

Looking forward, I saw the dark horizon 
much closer, for the white plain was cut sharply 
at a point not far in front, as if a black curtain 
had been lowered from the skies. From behind 
this curtain came the roar. 

I had instantly divined the truth. The bay 
was not wholly frozen. I had arrived at the 
edge of the ice-belt, and the dark water of Lake 
Huron was heaving and foaming right before 
me. 

The moon, though hidden by dim clouds, gave 
a faint sort of half light that showed me the 


left, and in front, the appalling, inky, furious 
expanse. White-capped billows were running 





homeless,”’ he said, slowly, ‘‘but you have been | leeward as to be quite half a mile farther from | high before the gale; and I heard an astonishing 


our salvation. You see that man made out the 
papers before he left town. All he needed was 
possession.”’ 


They were so relieved that they all tried to | storm would not even allow me to turn at right | open water to the west as well as to the south of | 


shelter than before. 


| 
| 


| roar of wind and water. 


At the | 


whole scene—the vast frozen plain to right and | 


j And I had come within | 
I tried to rectify the error by striking out | ten rods of the brink. Not only so, but I seemed | Mustard on your feet this morning, and out- 


| shining on the sky across Christian Island. 
FRANK L. PoLiock. 
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Too Careful. 


RS. JEFFERSON was known to be a 
careful, thrifty woman, but how careful 
only the members of her own family 

fully realized. Emily, Mrs. Jefferson’s oldest 
daughter, felt that if her mother had a fault, it 
| was the exceeding care she took of the health of 
| the family. 

One morning a neighbor called in and found 
| Mrs. Jefferson stirring a compound of molasses 
/and butter over the fire. She turned her face 
|toward her visitor, and in response to her 
| salutation said: 

“Come right in, Miss Patten. Emily’s sick, 
and got queer symptoms, but I don’t think it’s 
catching.” 

“Why, when was she taken?” inquired the 
neighbor. 
| “This morning. I heard her sort of choking 
| before I got up, and I stepped right into her 
|room and gave her some camphor, but that 
seemed to make her worse, and I’ve put mustard 
on her feet and chest, and I’m hoping she will 
be more comfortable.” 

Miss Patten shortened her call and hurried 
home, somewhat alarmed over Emily’s condition. 
| She was therefore greatly surprised that afternoon 

to see Emily coming up the walk, and hurried 
to the door and drew the girl in. 
| “Emily Jefferson! Are you out of your head ? 








strongly northeast of north, but the force of the | to be out on a point or peninsula of ice, with doors now !” 


“Now, Miss Patten, dolet me come in. Mother 
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has almost been the death of me. 

down and tell you what I’ve been through. 
“This morning a corner of the sheet tickled | 

my nose and made me sneeze, and before I had | 


got through sneezing mother stood right beside | 


me with something for me to take. ‘Take) 


this,’ said she, and as | started to speak she | 


said, ‘Don’t open your mouth, Emily Jefferson, 


you’!! breathe in the cold air and be all the worse.’ | 
And she wouldn’t let me speak, and kept doing | 


things to me until I was almost crazy. Finally 
I jumped right out of bed, and pulled off the 
things she had wrapped me up in, and here I 
am, well as ever.”’ 

Miss Patten looked at her visitor in wonder. 
“Is your ma as bad as that! Well!” 
exclaimed. 

“I’m going over and talk to your mother,” 
said Miss Patten, firmly. “I shall speak right 
out to her. You won’t have no more trouble I[ 
guess, Emily. But it’s well to be careful, you 
know. So you set right up to the fire and I'll 
mix you up a little spearmint so’s you won’t get 
any chill.” 
ee —_—____ 


TWO THINGS. 


Life is mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand like stone,— 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own. 
Selected. 


— —— 


Some Experiences with Indians. 
By Hon. Carl Schurz, 


Ex-Secretary of the Interior. 


HE question has often been discussed 
whether the “‘noble Indian” with his lofty 
ways of thinking and his generous im-| 


Cooper’s novels, has ever existed in reality. I 
had occasion for forming an opinion on this 
subject while, as Secretary of the Interior, I 
was charged with the supervision of Indian 
affairs, and my official duties brought me into 
personal contact with the “wards of the 
nation.” 

I not only made the acquaintance of some of 
the most famous Indian chiefs of the time, when 
they came to Washington to “see the Great 
Father,” but I also visited several of the most 
important Indian reservations for the purpose of 
studying the condition of the various Indian 
tribes under government care, and of satisfying 
myself of the efficiency of the service. 

One of my tours of inspection in 1879 took me 
to the Rosebud Agency in Dakota. There were 
several thousand Sioux Indians living on that 
reservation. The Sioux, a very vigorous and 
martial race, had been on the war-path not long 
before, and had filled that part of the country 
with terror; but they were then at peace, and 
the government was making efforts to set them 
to work as agriculturists, as teamsters, and in 
various other ways. 

My little party, seated in light wagons, had a 
hard drive of about ninety miles from the 
Missouri River across the arid plains, which on 
that day were swept by one of those scorchingly 
hot winds from the south characteristic of that 
region in summer-time. Arrangements had 
been made for several changes of horses at 
convenient intervals. 

Two young Sioux Indians, serving as guides, 
rode ahead of us on their ponies and gave us an 
illustration of Indian endurance. We observed 
them scampering to and fro, occasionally 
disappearing in the distance far in advance, 
then galloping back to report something to the 
interpreter accompanying us, then dashing 
forward again. We arrived at the agency after 
nightfall, thoroughly jaded. But our two Sioux 
guides, who had been on horseback all day in 
the stifling heat, having, as I learned, changed 
ponies only once, were, after their ride of far 
more than ninety miles,—for they had many a 
time doubled their tracks,—seemingly as fresh as 
ever. 

The next morning, stepping out on the veranda 
of the agency house, I saw emerging from the 
clusters of teepees— wigwams— covering the 
plain around us, a cavaleade of Indians in white 
blankets advancing in single file toward us. 
There were about thirty of them. This procession 
of Indians in white, slowly and silently moving 
on, had something solemn about it. 

“What does this mean?” I asked the agent. 

“They are chiefs who want to speak to the 
Great Father, I guess,’’ was the answer. The 
title “Great Father’ is bestowed by the Indians 
not only upon the President, but also upon the 
Secretary of the Interior, or indeed upon any 


high officer of the government representing the | 


President. 
“Do you know what they want?” 
“No,” said the agent. “Probably some 
complaint. 


I recognize the man at the head of the procession. 
It is White Thunder, one of the best Indians on 
the reservation.’”’ 

“Why does not Spotted Tail—the head chief— 
come with them to see me?” 


“Oh,’’ said the agent with a smile, “Spotted 
He will | in his teepee. The interior of the roomy tent I 
and neatness. | 
Meanwhile the procession had arrived and the} White Thunder welcomed me with the easy 


Tail feels himself a very big Indian. 
come when you invite him.” 





she | 


| you and to speak with you. 
| been expecting you. 





| Father does not trust you? 
pulses, as he is depicted in some of Fenimore | Your people are many thousands. 





They were told that you would | 
come, and have been looking for you anxiously. | 








forward, and his companions squatted down on 


the ground in a half-circle, outside of which | 


gradually a large crowd of dusky young men, 
squaws and children gathered. 


The Speech of White Thunder. 


White Thunder was a splendid model of 
vigorous manhood, tall and erect, with a 
remarkably handsome face, strong and noble 
features, keen but frank eyes, the eagle feather 
fixed upright in his hair. There was in his 
whole appearance and expression something of 
chivalrous honesty, which could not fail to inspire 
confidence. 

He advanced toward me, offered me his hand, 
heartily shook mine with the customary “How!” 
then stepped back, gathered his white blanket 
about him as we might imagine a Roman senator 
to have draped his toga when addressing the 
senate, and spoke, as translated to me by 
the interpreter, somewhat in this wise: 

“Great Father, I have come to welcome 
I have long 
My heart is glad 
| because you are here. My heart is good. 
I am obedient to the Great Father. What 
| the Great Father tells me to do, I do. 
| What have I done that the Great Father 


| does not trust me?” 


He stopped for an answer. I was puzzled, 
for I did not know of anything done by 
the government that might have provoked 
such a question. So I looked inquiringly 
at the agent, who whispered: “I do not 
know what he can mean. These Indians 
have very strange notions sometimes.”’ 

I then turned to White Thunder and 
said: “‘Why do you say that the Great 
Here I am. 
I have 
come among you, not with an army, but 
alone, accompanied only by a few friends. 
Is not this proof enough that I have 
confidence in you? What stronger proof 
would you have?” 

When the interpreter reported these 
words there came from the Indians a 
grunt that sounded like a sign of satisfac- 
tion. But White Thunder answered : 

“Great Father, what you say is true. 
You have come because you know that 
my heart is good. And I am glad that 
you have come. But why have you sent 
soldiers upon my land? That shows that 
you do not trust me, and makes me sad.” 


I was surprised, for I knew nothing of there | 
When setting | 


being soldiers on the reservation. 
out upon my journey I had expressly declined to 
have a military escort with me, for the very | 
reason that I wished to show the Sioux my | 
feeling of security among them. 


In answer to my inquiry, the. agent explained | 


that there was a party of government surveyors 
on the reservation, to stake out farm lots for the 
Indians; that these surveyors, being a little 


afraid of the Sioux, had asked for a military | 
guard to protect them; that a squad of soldiers | 
had been furnished for that purpose from the | 
nearest military post, and that there seemed to | 
be good reason for this precaution, as the Indians | 


were night after night pulling up the stakes set 
by the surveyors during the preceding day, and | 
trying to stampede their horses. 

Having received this information, I spoke to 
White Thunder again. 

“Your agent tells me that the men who survey 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Let me sit | chiefs dismounted. White ‘Thunder stepped 


LN 


dignity of a person whose standing in the world 
is above question. 

With the true instinct of a gentleman who 
receives a friend as a guest in his house, he 
entirely abstained from urging—even hinting at 
—any of those complaints or requests which 
usually form the staple of the Indian’s talk when 
he comes into contact with a representative of 
the government. He touched business only in 
reply to a question on my part, and then merely 
by expressing his satisfaction with the treatment 
he received and with the promptness of my order 
sending away the soldiers. 

With assurances of mutual “good hearts’’ we 
parted, and I have always remembered White 
Thunder as one of the Indians of my acquaint- 
ance whose faithful portraiture would have 
fitted a place among Fenimore Cooper’s noble 
savages. 

During the autumn of the same year a revolt 
broke out at the White River Agency in western 






patie 


WHITE THUNDER SPEAKS. 


Colorado. 
agent and held his family and the agency 
| employés captives, among them some women. 
| It was a wanton outrage, for which, however, 
‘only a few of the Ute Indians were respon- 


| sible. 


Great excitement arose in the State of Colorado. 
Horrible stories flew about of Indian atrocities 
and of the perils to which the settlers and the 
miners in the mountains were exposed ; and they 


were widely believed, as is usually the case under | 


such circumstances. It looked for some time as 


if there would be an irresistible movement among | 


the people of Colorado to take the matter into 
their own hands and to exterminate the Utes 
living within the boundaries of the state, the 
innocent together with the guilty. 


Danger of Bloody Collisions. 


The information received convinced me that | 


land for you have asked for soldiers to protect | the trouble at the White River Agency had been 


their camp. I knew nothing of this. Had 1} 


been asked I would not have permitted the | 


soldiers to come. I would have said to the) 
surveyors that they were safe among you. But | 
would not that have been a mistake? I am 


sorry to hear that your young men have pulled | 


up during the night the stakes set by the 
surveyors, and tried to drive away their horses. 
This is wrong. It makes me sad. If such evil 
things are done, is it not necessary to have 
soldiers here for the protection of the surveyors’ 
camp? What say you?” 


“Send Away the Soldiers.’ 


posture and with a wave of the hand replied: 
“Great Father, trust me. My heart is good. 
Send away the soldiers and you will see.’ 


I stepped down from the veranda, gave my | 
“T will trust | 


hand to White Thunder, and said, 
you. I shall send the soldiers away this instant. 
They will be gone before the sun sets.’’ 


and the Indians heaved a grunt which was 


evidently one of pleasure. The council dis- | 
solved, the chiefs mounted their ponies and rode | 
|in their best Indian clothes—coats of antelope 
skin, adorned with embroidery of many-colored 


| away, and in a few hours the soldiers were on 
the march back to their post. 

From that moment not a stake set by the 
surveyors was touched by the Indians; the 
horses of the surveyors not only remained 


| entirely unmolested, but when one strayed away 
| the Indians would catch it and bring it back; 


and they did everything to make the surveyors 
feel safe and comfortable. 
On the following day I visited White Thunder 


found to be a model of order 


|pair of singularly 
White Thunder shook my hand vigorously, | 
| remarkably handsome squaw, to whom he was 





| participated in by only a small number of | 
mischievous spirits, and that the bulk of the} 
well- | 
But it became clear at the same time | 
that, if after so exciting an occurrence the Utes | 
remained in Colorado, there would be constant | 


nation were perfectly peaceable and 


disposed. 


danger of bloody collisions, apt to lead to the 
most disastrous consequences. 


After having taken the necessary steps to) 


rescue the white captives still in the hands of 


the rebellious White River Utes, and to bring | 


about the surrender of the guilty Indians, I 
invited the head chief of the Ute nation, Ouray, 


to come to Washington with some of the most | 
| influential men of his nation for the purpose of 
White Thunder drew himself up to a majestic | 
| under circumstances so perilous. 


consulting about what it might be best to do 
This invitation 
| was promptly complied with. 

Ouray was a man of about forty years, of 
medium stature, broad-chested, and somewhat 
inclined to corpulency. 
rather heavy features were lightened up by a 
keen and intelligent eyes. 
He brought his wife Chepata with him—a 


said to be very much attached. 
They always appeared, while in Washington, 


porcupine quills. 
Ouray was a “rich Indian.” 


house that had a staircase in it—a thing of which 
Indians are apt to be especially proud. He also 
had a carriage and table-knives and forks, which 
he was said to use occasionally at his meals. 
He spoke a little Spanish, and could write his 
name. 

He and Chepata often visited me at my house, 
and they always on such occasions conducted 








The rebellious Indians killed their | 


His round face and | 


He possessed | 
large herds of cattle and of horses, and lived in a | 
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themselves with perfect propriety. They observed 
the various belongings of the drawing-room 
with keen but entirely decorous curiosity, and 
were especially attracted by a large crystal 
chandelier which was suspended from the ceiling. 
They wished to know where such a chandelier 
could be bought, and what it would cost; it 
would be such an ornament to their house! 


Chief Ouray, the Statesman. 


My official conversations with Ouray were of 
a grave and melancholy character. But his 
astonishingly clear comprehension of the difficul- 
ties of the situation greatly facilitated a mutual 
understanding. His talk was quite different 
from that of the ordinary Indian chief. He 
spoke like a man of a high order of intelligence 
and of large views, who had risen above the 
prejudices and aversions of his race, and he 
expressed his thoughts in language clear and 

precise, entirely unburdened by the figures 
of speech and the superfiuities commonly 
current in Indian talk. 

He had evidently pondered much over 
the condition and the future of the Indian 


in North America, and expressed his 
mature conclusions with the simple 
eloquence of a statesman. He compre 


hended perfectly the utter hopelessness of 
the struggle of the Indians against the 
progress of civilization. He saw clearly 
that nothing was left to them but to aecom- 
modate themselves to civilized ways, or to 
perish. 

He admitted that it was very hard to 
make many of his people understand this; 
that so long as they did not fully appre 
ciate it, they should, as much as possible, 
be kept out of harm’s way; that it was the 
duty of intiuential chiefs to coéperate with 
the government to make the transition 
as little dangerous and painful as possible; 
that he, therefore, recognized the necessity 
of removing the Utes from Colorado, hard 
as the parting from their old haunts might 
be, and that he depended upon me to 
bring about that removal under conditions 
favorable to his people. Ouray was by far 
the wisest Indian I have ever seen. 

After the conclusion of our negotiations, 
which resulted in the restoration of peace 
and in the eventual removal of the Utes to 
a reservation in Utah, Ouray returned to 
his Western home. Soon afterward he fell 
ill and died. Then something of a very 
touching character happened. 

Some time after Ouray’s death I received from 
a government agent on the Ute reservation a 
letter which Ouray’s widow, Chepata, had 
dictated to him. In it she told me that I had 
been her departed husband’s best friend. He 
had said so. I had also done much to save his 
people from grave disaster and was therefore 
their best friend. She wished to give me, in 
memory of her husband, as a present, the things 
she valued most. Would I accept that present ? 


The Gift to the Great Father. 


I thereupon wrote to the agent, asking him to 
inform himself whether my accepting such a 
present would have a good effect with the Utes, 
and also, whether, if such acceptance were 
thought advisable, it would be the proper thing 
on my part to send a present in return, and if 
so, what it should be. 

A few weeks afterward I received a box 
containing the clothes Ouray had worn when 
negotiating the treaty with me in Washington, 
and in addition his tobacco-pouch and an old 
powder-horn which he had used in his younger 
days. This was Chepata’s present. 

It was accompanied by a letter from the agent, 
giving me from Chepata this message: If I 
accepted the present, to keep it while I lived and 
for my children, whom she had seen, without 
sending one in return, it would be regarded by 
Chepata and her people as a proof of true 
friendship on my part, and they would esteem 
that friendship very highly. But if I made a 
present in return, it would be understood by 
them as signifying that I did not value their 
friendship much and simply wished to get rid of 
an obligation and be quits with them; and this 
would make them sad. Chepata therefore hoped 
I would accept the present and let our friendship 
stand. 

It will be admitted that greater delicacy of 
feeling is seldom met with, even in the most 
refined society. It must be added, however, that 
this was an exceptional case. Ordinarily the 
Indian, when he makes a present to a white 
man, expects one in return, and his equanimity 


| is by no means disturbed when that which he 


receives is much more valuable than that which 
he has given. Nor does he differ much in this 
respect from a majority of the more civilized 
race. 

What | wish to show is that the “noble 
savage’’ with chivalrous impulses and fine senti- 
ments, as he occasionally appears in romance, 
should not be regarded as a mere figment of the 
imagination. He has existed, and no doubt he 
exists even now. It should, indeed, be remem- 
bered that the same superior Indians are at the 
same time in many respects not above the 
barbarous habits and the ways of thinking of 
their tribes. 
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Under normal conditions this | stewards of the regatta for accepting Ten Eyck’s | 
would give employers opportunity to discriminate | entry, on the ground that his father is a profes- | 
in favor of fidelity and efficiency—a right which | sional oar sman; but the son’s standing as an 


| every employé, if he employed workmen, would | amateur is unquestioned. 


incident was an ininciniiatia 


| feel that he could consistently claim; a. right, 
too, as advantageous and important to workmen attempt to retake for the United States the | 


as a class as to employers, because its tendency 


| would be to keep up a high, and proportionately 


That an Italian prince should accomplish 


the remarkable feat of ascending Mount Saint 
Elias may affect our country’s history less than 
the arrival of a single Italian immigrant at the 
port of New York. 


five dollars’?’”’ repeated Mrs. Wright. “My 
dear, you wronged her! She should have had 
ten, at least.” 

“Oh, but I gave the other five dollars to 
charity,’”’ said Mrs. Stone, complacently. 





The European alliance against an- 
archists, if perfected at an earlier day, might 
have saved the lives of Carnot and Canovas. 
Yet it does not follow that it is always useless to 


remunerative, standard of workmanship. 


An East-End-of-London boy of eight 


The second 


trophy of the Seawanhaka Yacht Club, which 
was won last year at Oyster Bay by the 
Canadian yacht Glencairn. The races took 
place in Lake St. Louis, near Montreal. ‘The | 
American yacht Momo was selected to challenge | 


years who was put on the witness-stand, said he | for the trophy, and the Canadian yacht G len- | 


did not know what a lie was. 
“Do you go to school ?”’ 
“ren, ie” 


| cairn IT. to defend it. 


The first race was won | 
| by the Momo, but the next three were won| 
| gallantly by Glencairn I1., and the trophy | 


| Don’t they teach you that it is wrong to tell | remains in Canada. 
lies?” 


“No, sir.”” 

“What do they teach you, then?” 

“Sums, sir.” 

What a picture of a mechanical education 
which cares for figures and not for faith; for 
marks and not for manliness ; for catch questions 


| more than for a clear setting forth of the funda- 
“You ‘beat the dressmaker down to | 





lock the stable door after the horse has been | 


stolen. 
the buggy and harness. 


Sometimes the thief comes back after | 


The civilized world is rapidly becoming | 


a Society for the Protection of Bicycle-Riders. 
Thus a British Guiana paper reports a fine of 


£2 10s. and costs inflicted upon a Barbados | 
offender for maliciously pushing an umbrella | 


through the spokes of a £19 bicycle. ‘The wheel 


might have gone through the umbrella, but that | 


would have been another story. 

An interesting bit of accounting 
would be a balance-sheet, completed after the 
Klondike craze has had its run, showing how 
much, if at all, the wealth taken out of that 
region exceeds the wealth carried into it. 
human life be taken at its true value the balance 
against the Klondike is already too great to be 
overcome. 


Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 


lands has dismissed the princeling picked out | 


by her mother, and affirms that she means to 
wait until 1899—when she will be nineteen years 
old—and then choose a husband for herself. 
What the Dutch statesmen think, is not reported, 
but all young ladies of Wilhelmina’s age are 
convineed that, under such a queen, Holland 
will be a good country to live in. 

More than half the farm mortgages in 
the United States can be paid off this year, says 
the American Agriculturist, “if anything like 
these figures be generally realized: Wheat and 
rye, one dollar per bushel ; corn, thirty to thirty- 
five cents; oats, twenty-five to thirty cents; 
potatoes, one dollar; hay, twelve to fifteen 
dollars; cotton, nine to ten cents.” And it 
really looks as though the dream were coming 
true! aes 

A Parisian who suspects that the food or 
drink which he has purchased is adulterated, 
ean have the article analyzed free of cost at the 
municipal laboratory. If impurities are found 
the city undertakes the prosecution of the trades- 
man, and after conviction the offender is not 
only liable to fine and imprisonment but may be 
obliged to display in his window a sign reading, 
“Convicted of Adulteration.”” There is room 
for a similar law in this country. 

It is estimated that in one city, Chicago, 
the coin-in-the-slot machines are devouring more 
than two million dollars a year. There are two 
kinds of the machines: Those that have a slot for 
petty gambling operations, and those that are 
supposed always to give something in return for 
the slot investment. ‘l'hose who put money in 
the gambling slot take their chances of getting 
something out, and the makers and buyers of 
the machines take care that these chances are 
none too good.. Those who drop coins in osten- 
sibly vending slots are not gamblers, but they 
are frequently dupes; the contrivance swallows 
the coin, yields nothing worth having, and seems 
to ask, ““‘What are you going to do about it?” 
There is practically no choice between them, and 
both classes of slot machines should be avoided 
by all save millionaires, and outlawed by the state. 


Students of labor strikes, of whom the | 
most assiduous should be the laborers themselves, | 


should not fail to note the following important 


facts, namely: That most strikes are followed by | America by Edward IH. 
an influx of workmen eager to take the places | year-old lad of Worcester, Mass. 


If | 





mentals of morality! 
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INSATIATE. 


All earth’s full rivers cannot fill 
The sea, that drinking, thirsteth still. 
Christina Rossetti. 
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Old Ironsides. 


One hundred years ago in this month of Sep- 
tember the frigate Constitution was launched 
in Boston, and in that city the centenary of the 
event has just been celebrated. ‘Old Lronsides” 
herself, still atioat, though for many years retired 
to superannuated service as a navy-yard training- 
ship, was present in the harbor. No one who 
looked upon the battered hulk of the most famous 
vessel which ever sailed under the Stars and 
Stripes can have gone away without a stirring 
and awakening of patriotism within him, so 
potent are the glorious associations which cluster 
about it. 

The Constitution was one of the squadron 
which administered wholesome correction to the 
Barbary pirates at the opening of the century, 
but her fame was won in the War of 1812. 

Commanded by Isaac Hull, she outsailed and 
finally escaped from a squadron of five British 
ships, when her capture seemed certain. ‘The 
stern chase lasted three days, almost in a dead 
calm, and the extrication of the Constitution 
from her danger was recognized as a remarkable 
piece of expert seamanship. Later she met the 
Guerrivre in single combat, and destroyed her 
antagonist in one of the fiercest sea-battles of the 
war. 

Commanded by William Bainbridge, she 
dismasted and riddled the frigate Java, until its 
flag was struck after three hours of hard fighting, 


| and later she fought the Cyane and the Levant 
| single-handed, and captured them both. 





| 


Her exploits made her and her gallant 
commanders famous, and when, in 1830, it was 
proposed by the Secretary of the Navy to 
dismantle and sell the old frigate, popular 
indignation obliged the abandonment of the 
scheme. It was at this time, as an expression of 
the love and veneration with which the old ship 
was universally regarded, that Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wrote his stirring poem, beginning : 


Aye, Sone her tattered ensign down! 
ong has it waved on high. 


For seventy years the Constitution has been in 
retirement, first as a school-ship at Philadelphia, 
and later as a training-ship at the Portsmouth 
navy-yard. Various suggestions for the future 
of the old frigate have been made. It has been 
proposed to establish her at Washington as a 
naval museum; and it has also been suggested 
that her history would make it particularly appro- 
priate to refit her for use by the naval militia. 

But no one now proposes dismantling or 
destroying her. The American people intend to 
preserve the old hulk as long as its timbers will 
hold together, as a monument to the glorious 
deeds of the naval heroes of a past generation. 
Whether she is put to any other use or not is not 
essential. Just as Lord Nelson’s old flag-ship, 
the Victory, is still held in commission by the 
British Navy, so will the Constitution be kept 
afloat for many years to come as a constant 
reminder of the patriotic achievements of the 
past, and a constant inspiration to a worthy 
patriotism in the future. 
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International Sport. 


Three incidents of the amateur sporting con- 
tests of the past season have had an international 
interest. 

The first was the Royal Henley Regatta, on 
the river Thames, in July, in which the diamond 


| championship, were for the first time won for 
Ten Eyck, an eighteen- 
The United 


of the strikers; that the determination of the| States had the unusual distinction of having 
strikers to keep the newcomers from working, | three representatives in the semi-finals in this 


results frequently in disorder, and that every | regatta. Young Ten 
infraction of the law puts the strikers at a! defeating Blackstaffe, an Englishman, 


Eyck won the finals, 
in 


disadvantage and decreases their chances of | final heat, and making the best recorded time 


winning. 
of labor in most of the industries is in excess of 


The plain truth is that the supply | over the course. 


! ic mnis © i ip at N ort, | 
| American tennis championship ‘at ewport, | disunag, end then whispered to bis neighbor, 





The third incident was the winning of the} 


August 26th, by Robert D. Wrenn, of Chicago. | 
This was Wrenn’s fourth victory, and was | 
particularly important because three of the best | 
British players, one of them last year’s champion | 
of Great Britain, and one the present champion | 
of Ireland, were seekers after the American 
trophy. In the tournament which determined | 


the right to challenge for the trophy, the finals | 


were between Dr. W. V. Eaves and H. A. 
Nisbet, both of England. Eaves won, but was 
beaten three sets out of five by Wrenn the next 
day. This is the second time that Wrenn has | 


| kept the American trophy from going to Great 
The first time was in 1894, when he | 


Britain. 
defeated Goodbody. 


——— 
A COMMON FACULTY. 


The gift of ministering to others’ ease 
To all her sons impartial heaven decrees. 
Hannah More. 


— 


The Tsar. 


In Russia the impulse of a single will has 
tremendous weight in the scale of human destiny. 
The tsar is the richest, most autocratic and most | 
powerful of sovereigns. There are four councils | 
of administration—the Holy Synod, the Senate, 
the Council of the Empire, and the Committee | 
of Ministers; but legislative, executive and judi- | 
cial power is centred in the emperor. Other 
sovereigns may reign without governing their 
realms, but his will is law for church.-and 
state. 

The present emperor ascended the throne three 
years ago, when he was in his twenty-seventh | 
year. 


He has married a German princess during | 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1897. 


universal empire will ultimately be established, 
with St. Petersburg as the capital, and with 
| Constantinople and Jerusalem as subject cities. 


— oe - 





Two Incidents. 


During an international congress of physicians 
which within a year or two met in this country, 
some of the most distinguished of its members 
| were entertained at dinner by an American 
| surgeon, who is a prominent advocate of total 
| abstinence from the use of intoxicating drinks. 
The table was superbly decorated; the feast 
offered a long succession of costly delicacies, but 
instead of the usual cluster of wine-glasses before 
each guest appeared a single glassfor water. An 
Englishman, whose florid face showed that water 
was not his usual drink, glanced around in 


“No wine?” 

The guest at his side shook his head. 

“What does it mean?” 

“Our host is a leader in the temperance cause.” 

“Really! Why, I never eat a dinner without a 
stimulant of some sort. I simply can’t do it.” 

His neighbor laughed, while the Englishman 
glared around the table, quite disturbed at his 
deprivation. 

“Aha! I have it!” he exclaimed. 
| dish of brandied peaches near you. 
| along.” 

This was quietly done, and the thirsty guest 
managed unnoticed to turn into his glass some of 
the clear liquid around the fruit. In a moment 
he raised it to his lips, and took a long draught. 
He gasped, his eyes dilated. 

“Ah-h!” he broke out. “Vinegar and cayenne 
pepper!” 

The peaches were innocent pickles, after all. 
The thirsty physician had nothing but praise to 
give to his American brothers when he went 
home, as to their science, their methods and their 
learning; but of their hospitality he refused to 
say a word. His experience with his improvised 
drink was too recent and bitter. 

A more unpleasant experience was that of an 
American, brought up in a New England town in 
strictly temperate habits, who was sent to 
England to hold an official position. At the first 
dinner to which he was bidden he was dismayed 
| by the. number of wines offered, but supposing 
| that courtesy required he should at least taste 
them all, was obliged to leave the room before the 
| other guests rose from the table. 

Both of these incidents are facts. Every person, 
| however, should know that no rule of etiquette 
requires a guest to take wine when it is offered. 

A refusal will now attract no more comment from 
well-bred people than if meat or fruit is declined. 
| In this day of the world it requires but little 
| courage to be loyal to honestly held convictions. 


“There is a 
Push it 
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the interval, been crowned at Moscow with all | 


the solemnity of the an- 
cient ceremonials, and | 
bas made a series of state | 
visits to various capitals 
and courts. 

He has found a succes- 
sor for Prince Lobanov | 
in the person of Count 
Mouravieff, his father’s 
confidential adviser at 
the court of Denmark, 
and he has welcomed 
with splendid stateliness 
at Peterhof and _ St. 
Petersburg the German 
Emperor and the French President. This is a 
brief record of his few years of power, but it 
hardly suffices to reveal what manner of man the 
emperor really is. 

Those who have met and talked with him 





NICHOLAS II. 


| describe him as a man of singular earnestness 


and seriousness. He speaks slowly and weighs 
his words. He has a thoughtful face and a 


reflective air, and has little of the impulsiveness | 


of youth. 

When he desires to emphasize a point he draws 
near to the listener, and with strong gesture and | 
deepening tones of voice reveals his own interest | 
in what he is saying. He is a sovereign who is | 
very much in earnest. 

Not only does he take a serious and almost | 
solemn view of his vast responsibilities, but he is 
also a man of high courage and genuine force of | 
character. He is less of a recluse than his} 
father, Alexander III., who never was able to 
forget that his accession to the throne followed a 
dastardly Nihilist crime. 

He drives, rides and walks fearlessly about his 
stuunmer palace, and seems to have no morbid 
dread of revolutionary plots. He listens gravely 
to what his ministers and advisers have to say, 


| but he has a will of his own, and acts upon 


his judgment, not hastily, but firmly and reso- 


| lutely. 


| Of Queen Victoria. 
sculls, the trophy of the world’s amateur seulling | 





the | 


The tsar followed the recent custom of the 
House of Romanoff, and married a princess 
from one of the mipor continental courts. The 
empress is Alexandra Alix, a daughter of the 
late Grand Duke of Hesse and a granddaughter 
She is amiable and accom- 
plished, but lacks his own mother’s strength of 
character. 

Alexander ILI. was strongly influenced by his 
wife and her Danish relations. Nicholas II. 


respects his grandparents, the King and Queen | 
of Denmark, but he does not share the responsi- | 


bilities of government with his own or with his 
wife’s relations. 

He is a self-reliant, proud-spirited Romanoff, 
who has inherited the aspirations of his ancestors 


Some of the English papers criticised the and accepted the traditions of his race that a 


‘¢Pantry Joe.” 


News of the fight at Lexington flew fast—so fast 
{that in towns thirty or forty miles distant 
companies and groups of Revolutionary patriots 
started hastily in many cases for the scene of the 
| fray, in the hope of arriving before it was all over. 
| They were, of course, disappointed, and were 
usually met by bearers of later information, and 
turned back long before they reached their 
destination. 

One such ardent band marched from a little 
village some thirty miles from Lexington, only to 
be met by a messenger from the next town and 
sent home again before it had gone five miles. 
That distance it made in hot haste, returning 
more leisurely, yet scarcely absent in all more 
than two or three kours: but during that brief 
period one young patriot underwent what—so 
family tradition relates—he was wont to term his 
hardest experience during the Revolution. He 
was a prisoner of war—and his mother was on 
guard. 

Living on the outskirts of the town, the alarm 
had reached the Jeckley house first of all, and 
Joe Jeckley, a youth of nineteen, took down his 
gun, and was ready and waiting to join his village 
| friends, who would have to pass the gate on their 

march for Lexington. But Mrs. Jeckley,—a 
| widow with one son,—though she was not a Tory, 
| was a rather lukewarm rebel, and cared more for 
| Joe in the present than for independence in the 
| future. She did not wish her boy to get into any 
fighting; and the more eager he showed himself, 

the more frightened she became. 
| Suddenly a bright idea struck her, and telling 
| him that with the long march in prospect, and no 
| knowing when he would get anything to eat, 

| it would certainly be wise to fortify himself 
| beforehand, she sent him to the pantry to snatch 
the best meal he could while waiting for the men 
from the village. 

He complied readily enough; but the moment 
he was inside the pantry, he heard the key turned 
and the bolt shot, and realized that he was 
caught. Indeed, Mrs. Jeckley so informed him, 
with maternal triumph in her tones, and though 
he begged and pleaded and raved and stormed, 
she was not to be moved from her determination. 

Soon he heard afar off the cheers from the 
village green which marked the departure of the 
company, and in desperation he passed from 
words to deeds. He kicked and pounded at the 
door, but it held fast. Then he tried to squeeze 
through the pantry window, but the attempt 
proved disastrous. It was too small, and he 
stuck half-way, waving his arms without and his 
legs within, while pans and jars crashed from the 
shelves under the assault of his vigorous heels. 

Quite out of breath, and unable to get either in 
or out, he paused at length, and humbly entreated 
his mother’s help. That shrewd matron, guessing 
that if she went into the pantry and pulled him in 
he would rush past her out of the door and be off, 
and knowing he would bolt if she pulled him 
through into the yard, discreetly went round the 
house out-of-doors, and with much difficulty, and 
many gasps and groans from the bruised and 
outraged Joe, succeeded in shoving him back by 
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the shoulders, so forcibly that a loud crash and | 
spatter of milk announced his arrival on the 
pantry floor. 


Meanwhile the company—one man short—had | 


passed by during the struggle, and were already 
out of sight and hearing. The case was plainly 
hopeless. His mother had conquered. Realizing 
his defeat and the ignominious manner of its 
accomplishment, Joe’s self-control vanished, and 
still seated in a puddle of milk, smeared with jelly 


and powdered with meal, he burst into sobs and | 


tears of wrath, disappointment and wounded 
pride. 

Mrs. Jeckley, after a little good advice 
administered through the keyhole, went away 
and left the poor fellow to have his cry out in 
solitude. When the villagers returned, and she 
learned the danger was over, she let him out; but 
though Joe was not reckoned an unfilial youth, 
he was so sulky for the next few weeks that he 
was scarcely on speaking terms with his too 
prudent parent. 

Nor was his anger assuaged by the fact that the 
story got out, and he found himself cruelly nick- 
named “Pantry Joe’—a nickname which stuck to 
him all his life, although after the 17th of June it 
lost its bitterness. For Joe had learned wariness, 
and when his final resolve was taken to join the 
Continental Army, he took good care not to be on 
the wrong side of a locked door when it was time 
tomarch. He joined in season to fight on Bunker 
Hill, where he had the honor of being wounded in 
the service of his country. 


————$_—$3- 9 


HE HAD HIS “DOSE.” 


In February, 1814, the French army made a 
heroic stand against the allied forces of Europe, 
and in one week retrieved for a short but glorious 
period its lost prestige. Though composed 
largely of half-raw recruits, it escaped from the 
very centre of a quarter of a million foes, attacked 
an army of seventy thousand men, won four 
battles and captured sixty-eight cannon, five 
generals and twenty-eight thousand prisoners! 

After the terrible fight at Montmirail, Major 
Bancel, staff-surgeon to the guard, was attending 
the wounded as well as he could, close behind the 
columns still engaged. Looking up from one 
unfortunate man whose wounds he was dressing, 
he perceived within a short distance an old 
mounted chasseur of the guard, who was tran- 
quilly smoking his pipe and watching the surgeon. 

Bancel did not at first pay any attention to him. 
By and by he noticed the man again, still in 
the same posture. tranquilly smoking his pipe. 

“What are you doing there?” cried the surgeon. 

“Smoking,” answered the man. “Does the major 
forbid me to smoke ?” 

“What!” returned the officer. “Aren’t you 
ashamed to be loafing around here while your 
comrades are covering themselves with glory?” 

The chasseur blew out a cloud of smoke, and 
driving his right spur into his steed, made him 
execute a half turn; then he said, taking his pipe 
out of his mouth: 

“Look, major, don’t you think I have got my 
dose as itis? Can I do anything more?” 

The major looked. The chasseur’s leg was 
shot off half-way between the knee and the ankle, 
so that his left foot was hanging and dangling 
against his horse. The veteran’s question 
required no answer; but it may be surmised what 
care and attention the surgeon lavished on the 
imperturbable chasseur. 
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BADLY PLAYED. 


Mr. W. H. Preece, the well-known electrician, 
tells an amusing story about the early days of 
the telephone. That the queen might test the 
new invention, he put Osborne, Portsmouth and 
London in communication, and arranged that a 
band should play while Her Majesty was at the 
other end of the instrument. 

The queen was detained, and before she arrived 
the band had been sent away. But a happy 
thought struck Mr. Preece. Why not himself act 
as the band? 
hummed into it “God save the Queen,” and asked 
if Her Majesty recognized the tune. 

“Yes,” she said; “it was the national anthem— 
but very badly played!” 

Se ee 


INSTANT REPLY. 


The New York Times publishes some interesting | 


reminiscences of N. P. Willis by Mrs. M. E. W. 
Sherwood. Among them is a record of one famous 
repartee which deserves to be set down among 
the lightning flashes of wit. 

It was at a Washington dinner-party that the 
hostess wrote these words on a card, and sent it 
to her niece at the other end of the table: 

“Don’t flirt so with Nat Willis.” 

Meantime she herself was talking vivaciously 
to Mr. Campbell, and Willis seized a card and 
wrote: 


“Dear aunt, don’t attempt my young feelings to 


m rammel, _ 
Nor strain at a Nat while you swallow a camel.” 


—_———__=+oo- 


A CITY SET ON A HILL. 


The students of Cornell University think that 
the site of that great institution cannot be 
rivalled. The town of Ithaca overlooks a great 


extent of country, as well as the waters of Cayuga | 


Lake, which is about forty miles long. In 
approaching the town one of the railroads makes 
many turns, and this fact has given rise to an 
amusing story. 

A stranger, coming to Ithaca by rail, caught 
Sight of the city set ona hill in the distance, and 
asked a fellow-passenger, “What city is that?” 

“Ithaca,” the other responded. In a few 


moments the city disappeared from view, and 
after a while appeared again, but as it seemed to 





He stepped to the instrument and | 








the stranger, in a different direction, the railroad 
having made a curve. 
“What city is that?” he asked again. 

“That is Ithaca.” 

Once more the place disappeared, and in due 
time came into view again, apparently somewhere 
else. 

“What city is that?” he asked again. 

“That is Ithaca.” 

The stranger gave a whistle and looked implor- 
ingly around the horizon. 


“Where, for goodness’ sake,” said he, “aint 
Ithaca?” 
TOO MUCH FOR THE DOG. 
A historian of the town of Athol, Mass., writing 


in the Transcript of that town, tells of an old 
citizen, Dexter Lee by name, who possessed the 
power of controlling, even of intimidating, animals. 
Mr. Lee was one of the most sunny and good- 
humored of men, in whose presence even a 
quarrel was well-nigh impossible. Yet he was 
absolutely fearless of either man or beast, and no 
animal dared to approach him with hostile intent. 

One day a _peddler arrived in Athol with a 
valuable stock of silk in his wagon. A little 
crowd gathered about it, among whom 
Dexter e. 


was 


up his silk, Lee remarked to h 
“f should think you would i afraid of being 
robbed with so costly a load 


“No fear of that,” said the peddler, laughing. 


“I have a guard in there who will protect the 
stock against ——. 
He pointed to a large bulldog of ferocious 


aspect who lay inside the wagon, and who growled 
threateningly at the crowd. 

“Nonsense!” ‘said Lee. 
against a man.’ 

“Wouldn’t he? You’d better not go hear him.’ 

“T can scare him out of the wagon.’ 

“If you can, I will give you every yard of silk 
there is in it.” 

Lee said no more, but stepped back a little and 
drew his under lip between his teeth, which 
caused his wiry chin-whisker to project into the 
air in an extraordinary and alarming manner. 
Then he fixed his eyes ~— a on the dog, and 
slowly fe the anima 

The bulldog watched him for a momeut as if 
fascinated; but presently, when Lee made a little 
dive at him, the dog made a leap out of the 
wagon, and with a series of terrified howls, 
bounded across the street, and crouched there 
with his tail between his legs; nor could his 
master induce him to come to him until the 
terrible man had gone to a distance. 


“He wouldn’t stand up 


GRANT’S AVERSION TO LIARS. 

Gen. Horace Porter, writing of General Grant 
in the Century, dwells upon Grant’s aversion to 
liars. He quotes General Rawlins as saying, 
“The general always likes to tell an anecdote 
that points a moral on the subject of lying. He 
hates only two kinds of people, liars and cowards. 
He has no patience with them, and never fails to 
show his aversion for them.” 


General Ingalls added, “Such traits are so 
that he, sh his own nature that it is not surprising 


that — = ———_ them in others. As 
man and bo has always been the most abso- 
lutely truth if rson in the whole range of my 
acquaintance. never knew him to run into the 


slightest exaggeration, or to borrow from his 
imagination in relating an occurrence.” 

One of the party remarked, “I was amused one 
day to hear an officer say that the general was 
‘tediously truthful.’ He meant, he said, that the 
general, in mentioning something that had taken 
place, would direct his mind so earnestly to 
stating unimportant details with entire accuracy 
that he would mar the interest of the story. 

“For instance, after returning from a walk 
around camp he would say, ‘I was told so and 
so about the wounded by Doctor —— while we 
were talking this morning inside of his tent;’ and 
a half-hour afterward he would take the trouble 
to come back and say, as if it were a matter of 
the greatest importance, ‘I was mistaken when 
I told you that my conversation with Doctor —— 
occurred inside his tent; that was not correct; it 
took place while we were standing in front of his 
tent. 


SHAMING CHESTERFIELD. 


It may be merely human to fall—from a bicycle 
—but it certainly approaches the divine to rise 
again, with a compliment on the lips. This is the 
story, from the New York Tribune, of a Western 
senator who easily accomplished both feats: 


Although the senator rides a wheel, he is not 
wi an expert. Recently he was wheeling in 


knew. Quite properly, the senator raised one 
hand from his wheel to lift his hat, and the next 
minute he had tumbled into a bed of flow ers. 

“You did that very gracefully, senator,’ 
comment of the trio of bicyclers. 

“TI always dismount in the presence of ladies,” 
instantly replied the senator. 


NO REAL DIFFERENCE. 


Bishop Wilberforce, says Household Words, was 
a keen sportsman by inclination, and one fine 
day, when on a visit at a ducal seat, was per- 
suaded to join a shooting party. 

His grace’s head keeper was a Scotchman and 

a Presbyterian, and t e bishop tried to engage 
him in a friendly chat; but Setieg ee keeper’s 
replies were short and reserved, he said 

“I suppose, Grant, you think a bishop ought 
not to go out shooting _" 

“Weel, my lord,’ ’ said the Scot, frankly, “I doubt 
ye’ll find no warrant for it in the Screeptur’. Did 
ye ever read of the apostles going out shooting?” 

“No, true,” replied the bishop. hey had no 
em jin Palestine in those days; they went out 

shing instead.” 


NOT A MIRACLE. 


The Rev. John Henry Barrows, D. D.. cites in 
the Outlook an amusing instance of the prompt 
worsting of Oriental fancy by Occidental reason. 


| The learned Oxford professor, Max Miiller, told 
| me that he asked Vivekananda if Ramkrishna, a 
great Hindu religious teacher, knew Sanskrit. 
The answer at first was evasive, but finally 
Vivekananda said: “When Ramkrishna was in 
the jungle as an ascetic, a beautiful woman came 
down from heavenand fouget him the language.” 
“Nonsense!"”’ was Max Miiller’s reply. “The 
i way to learn Sanskrit is to get a grammar 
| a dictionar y and go to work.” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Music, 


As the peddler moved about the | 
place, from one store to croc without locking | 





achington. through the agricultural grounds, | 
when he met a man and two women whom he | 


> was the | § 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 


of Burnett's Cocoaine. Ade. 


GUITAR 





VIOLIN, MANDOLIN or | 


Self-Taught, with- BA NJO. 


out notes,by Figure 
Catalog. KL. C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bidg., Chicago. 


The Clinton 
Safety Pin, 


has the largest sale of any Safe ty 
Pin in the world, because of 
surpussing excellence. 
A guard to prevent cloth catch 
ing in coil. Made of tempered 
brass, doesn’t bend. Supernick 
eled, doesn’t turn brassy. Hook 
and unhook from either side 
Beware of Imitations. 


EE! We willsend.... 


samples of the . 
CLINTON, alsoourSOVRAN 


»in and a pretty colored animal 
»00klet for the children. 


The OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Gonn. 


Who Reads a Book? 


Might well be asked in this day of news- 
papers and magazines. The Chautauqua 
Reading Circle helps busy people to make 
the acquaintance of good books. 
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‘it just suits me.” 








The German-Roman Year 


offers an interesting plan. 
Send for full information to 


JOHN H. VINCENT, Dept. 31, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





cost we will mail—/free—our Fall and Winter 
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) THE LADY who wishes to dress well at moderate | 








Home 
Needlework 


FOR 1898— JUST OUT. 
Over 100 Pages. 2 “heme 


Stamped Linen Designs, showing just how to 

embroider all the more PorpuLAR FLOWERS 
SPECIAL ARTICLES BY FIVE OF THE BEST 

NEEDLEWORKERS in this country,— acknowledg 


| ed leaders in their line,— together with DresiGns 


furnished by them. 

Also a great number of New and Exclusive 
DESIGNS in Tea Cloths, Centrepieces, Doilies, and 
Photo. Frames with CompLete INSTRUCTIONS for 
working, giviug shades of silk to use, stitches, etc. 


Post-Paid for 10 cents in Stamps. 


| Nonotuck Silk Co., 36 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 
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REVERS iBLE 


Col lars andCuffs 


10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard, 
Look Well—Feelt Well—Wear Well. 


Ask your de aler for them. If_he hasn't them, send 

















| 6centsf Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
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Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size 


Catalogue of Suits and Cloaks and more than eighty | 


samples of the Suitings and Cloakings from which we 
make our garments to select from, We make every gar 
ment to order and guarantee the perfection of fit, finish 


and style. Our styles and materials are exclusive and 
are shown by no other firm. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Tailor-Made Suits and Stylish Dresses, $5 up. 
Jaunty Jackets and Capes, $3 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $6 up. Separate Skirts, $4. 
We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. We pay express charges to any part of the world. 
Write to-day; you will get Catalogue 
and Samples by return mail. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 119-121 West 23d St., New York. 
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The Popular asard Ki 
at the Standard 
Price and no asard NG 
Wheel at any Price. t? 
Crescent Catalogue Free. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 
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REVE RSIBLE LoL L Am comr ANY 
77 Franklin 8t., ilk Street, Boston 





‘\Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 
All goods stamped with the 


TRADE-MARK 







Forks, 
Knives, etc., 
or with this 
trade mark 
on Tea Sets and 
larger articles, are 

fully guaranteed, and 
are the standard the world over. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO.,, 
208 Fifth Avenue, 


Meriden, Conn, 
New York. 
























on having a Parker. 
information.—Mailed for the asking. 


Is a big hit in fountain pen making, and is a distinctive 
Parker feature. 
but prevents soiled fingers. 


Not only does it feed the ink perfectly, 
Bright dealers sell the 


F George S. Parker Fountain Pen 


because bright a pocgte want them. Don’t take just ‘ 


‘a fountain pen,” but insist 


Our catalogue not only contains beautiful cuts, but valuable 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, 10 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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BOTH ARTICLES ILLUSTRATED, 

DELIVERED TO ANY ADDRESS, 

The “‘Chic”’ 
neck, front and back. 
fine, firm Cambric Embroidery. 

orset Covers all fit. 

The Drawers are trimmed with fine Cambric Embroidery 
Ruffle 3'4 inches wide. 
Sizes 23 to 29. 


in anew, clean and model factory. 
in Style, Fine Material and Dainty Needlework. 


Send for new “‘Chic”’ Catalogue of all kinds of Dainty Mus- 
lin Underwear or ask your dealer to show you the “‘Chic’”’ 


WHITALL MFG. CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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$1.00. 


Corset Cover is made of Fine Muslin. Square 
Trimmed around neck and arms with 
Pearl Buttons. The “Chic” 
Sizes 32 to 44. 


Two clusters of fine tucks above. 


‘Chic’ Brand of Underwear is dainty and fine, made 


We challenge comparison 


Line. 
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A September Gale. 


Swooping over the corn-fields, 
Blowing their teepees away 


Whirling the crows in hundreds, 
Like leaves, against the sky, 
Veering and beating and darting 
Would that I, too, might fly! 
Over the uplands together 
Wander at will and sing ! 

his is the care-free weather— 
Make the biue welkin ring! 
For the gale has broken its tether, 
And the wind is a living thing! 
Towns and cities and peoples 
Helpless lie in thy way. 
Shake all their towers and steeples, 
Strain every topmast and stay, 
Blow all our poor human error 
Far o'er the buffeted bay! 
Roar, thou viking of heaven! 
Whistle thy songs uncouth ; 
Drive back the dallying breezes 
Into the lap of the south; 
Start all the forest to war-tunes 
With blasts from thy mighty mouth. 
Aye, walls and chimneys must crumble, 
And people but haste to decay ; 
The kingdoms totter and tumble 
And are blown with a storm-breath away ; 
So. with roar and laughter and rumble, 
Ride on, thou king of a day! 
Yea, Tam thy subject, as eet 
As the asters that bend in thy path. 
And the goldenrod—messengers royal 
Or scent of the late aftermath. 
I fill my lungs at thy bellows 
And share in thy boisterous wrath. 


My arms are spread like the oak-tree 
To welcome thy dusty embrace; 
Iscud with the gusts, bareheaded, 
And exult in thy glorious race; 
For the autumn wind is my lover, 
And I welcome him, face to face. 
C. WL. CRANDALL. 
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A Book at Mount Vernon. 


Our nation’s sins, whatever they are, will 
receive their punishment, but an element of 
strength and hope in its history will always be 
the fact that its founders acknowledged the 
Divine Power, and trusted in it. 

In a book that George Washington may have 
almost “known by heart,’ Sir Matthew Male, 
England’s greatest chief justice, wrote: 

“Any man that truly fears Almighty God, 
and calls and relies upon Him for direction, has 
it as really as a son has the counsel and guidance 
of his father.’’ 

Of this book, entitled ““Contemplations of Sir 
Matthew Hale,’’ which belonged to Washing- 
ton’s mother, Irving says: 

“Tt was her favorite volume, and the admirable 
maxims therein contained, for outward action as 
well as self-government, sank deep into the mind 
of George, and doubtless had a great influence in 
forming his character. ‘They certainly were 
exemplified in his conduct throughout his life. 
His mother’s manual, bearing her name in her 
own handwriting, was preserved by him with 
filial care, and may still be seen in the archives 
of Mount Vernon.” 

Next to his parentage and home life, few facts 
about the youth of a great man are more inter 
esting to know than the books lie read and loved. 
Crities who smile at the “‘tradition’’ of Mrs. 
Washington reading aloud to her children can at 
least be sure that in her day the few books that 
found their way to the eyes or ears of the young 
were of the solid kind. 

There is little doubt that the venerable volume, 
old, even then, of the thoughts and sayings of 
England’s great jurist helped to mold the mind 
of George Washington, and to make his career 
an inspiration to one of his grandest suecessors. 
When the boy Abraham Lincoln read “‘Weems’s 
Life of Washington,” he had more reason than 
he knew to thank the “Contemplations of Sir 
Matthew Hale.” 


=e. _ 


Edward Irving. 


Edward Irving, the great London preacher, did 
not reach eminence at a bound. His earlier 
eareer, indeed, threatened failure. His first 
sermon was preached in Annan, and the whole 
town turned out to hear him. By an ineautious 
movement he tilted aside the Bible, and with it 
the manuscript of his sermon. That direful 
paper, which Scotch congregations then held in 
despite, fluttered down upon the desk beneath. 
Irving bent over the pulpit, put the paper into his 
pocket, and continued his discourse as fluenily 


as before. Threatened failure was turned into 
success. 
Later Irving was associated with Doctor 


Chalmers in Glasgow, but the eloquence of the 
older man was so overshadowing that on the 
occasions when Irving was to preach people 
turned from the kirk with the words, “It’s no 
himsel’!”” But in friendly ministrations amongst 
the poor, Lrving wrought more successfully. 

His custom, when he entered those sombre 
apartments in the Gallowsgate, was to utter the 
salutation with which he would have entered a 
Persian palace or a desert tent: “Peace be to 
this house!’’ On one oecasion a canny Seot, who 
had not yet come under the influence of the kirk, 
replied, “Oh, aye, if plenty gang wi’ it!" 

A certain shoemaker was known to be an 
infidel, and when Irving called upon him he kept 
sullenly at work, till the young man, without 
mentioning the real object of his visit, asked the 
cobbler if he had heard of a recent invention of 
making double soles by machinery. The two 
men conversed for some time on this subject. 
Finally the cobbler threw down his last, and said: 
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| “Ah, you’re a decent kind o’ fellow. Do you 


preach?” 

The victory was won! Soon the cobbler’s wife 
went to the kirk, while he himself acquired that 
suit of Sunday “blacks” so dear to the heart of 
the poor Scotchman, and was accustomed to 
avow his allegiance in the words, “He’s a sensible 
mon, yon; he kens aboot leather!” 


+o 


Quits. 


An Austrian ship was conveying soldiers to 
Mexico, and was m the Adriatic when the cook, 
in a fit of delirium tremens, flung himself over- 
board. Instantly a young doctor attached to the 
| expedition leaped into the water after him, and 
at the imminent risk of his own life saved him 
| from drowning. The story. with its noble sequel, 
| is told by an army officer in his volume of recol- 
| lections, “Here, There and Everywhere :” 


| _ On arriving in Mexico, the column to which the 
| doctor belonged was ordered to Yucatan, then a 
| perfect hotbed of deadly disease. In order to 
| avoid exposing his men a moment longer than 
| was necessary to the poisonous exhalations of 
| the coast, the commander, Lieutenant Hedeman, 
| hurried the disembarkment as quick] 
| and it was only after the troops h 

| considerable distance into the interior that the 
foraging party reported “no water.” 

Hedeman instantly despatched men to the 
transport, who returned with the crushing news 
that the captain, in an equal hurry to leave the 
malarious coast, had already departed. 

t was a terrible predicament. To remain 
where they were was certain death. The com- 
mander decided upon striking camp before sun- 
rise, hoping to come upon water during the day 
but on the morrow, a scorching heat, unbearable 
thirst, and men falling out every few yards with 
the fatal sickness, rendered progress almost 
impossible. 

esponsible for the lives of his men, Hedeman 
determined to start on the quest for water alone, 
but the young doctor protested, saying that the 
— of the commander in camp was abso- 
utely necessary, and volunteering to take his 
place. Having carried his point, he was preparing 
to start, when the cook, whose life he had saved, 
appeared, and begged to be allowed to accompany 
him. It was soon arranged that Martin should 
be the doctor’s companion on the forlorn hope. 

As soon as the two men were out of sight of the 
encampment, the ex-cook handed his flask to the 
doctor and said, “Take a draught, sir; it will give 
you strength.” 

“How did you come by this?” demanded the 
doctor, sternly, for water had been doled out to 
the command by the teaspoonful. 

Martin stammered, pretending that he had not 
felt the want, and so had saved his allowance; 
but the truth soon came out. The noble fellow 
had endured all the agony of thirst to save his 
share of water for the man to whom he owed his 
life, and had been waiting all day for a chance to 
offer it unobserved. 

“T accept only on condition that we share it,” 
said the doctor; and grasping his companion’s 
hand, he added, “We are quits! Any one can 
take a header and help a fellow-creature out of 
the water, but what hy have done not one in a 
million would attempt.” 

Water was ultima 7 found by the two devoted 
men, and a supply brought to the rs 
encampment. It is pleasant to record that in 
due ~ a Martin received a commission as. lieu- 
tenant. 
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Curing Timidity. 


The Outlook contains a delightful sketch of a 
timid child; the kind of sketch which deserves to 
be read by children, and especially by fathers 
and mothers. Few of us have the courage to 
confess that we are cowards; but many of us are, 
and fhe wiser way is to recognize the fact and 
take measures for curing ourselves. The little 
girl in question was not only alarmed by palpable 
terrors, but by the bogies of the imagination. 


What could be done with her? If she was told 
that her fears were nonsensical, she would only 
sit more quietly, bite her lips harder, and suffer 
more intolerably. So her wise mother set about 
discovering a remedy for what was really an 
inherited misfortune. 

The mother never spoke of fear, but talked 
about courageous deeds mentioned in history or 
the newspapers. Bags of candy or other delec- 
table articles were left in dark and distant rooms. 
and offered as a reward to any one who would 
bring them; and meantime, after the child had 
started on her dreaded errand, the door was left 
ajar, so that she could hear the sound of voices, 
and accomplish the deed without too great a 
mental strain. 

Favorite songs and pleasant stories were kept 
for bedtime, and delightful tales of an olden time 
for the night hours when the poor little thing left 
her bed in search of comfort. 

Then, when she became older, she was tempted 
forth into the dark, ostensibly to take care of 
another child; and in traveling she was given 
a of the checks and tickets to occupy her 
mind. Her reason was appealed to in the sweetest 
and.sunniest way by her mother, who graciously 
included herself under the same disability. 

“I find,” she would say, “that when I am fright- 
ened I must act at once. If I think burglars are 
at the window, I jump up and get a light to satisfy 
myself. If an object in the dark makes me 
tremble, I drag J feet toward it, touch and ex- 
amine it; and nearly always what seemed gigantic 
at a distance, grows familiar when it is near.” 

Not all children have such home training, but 
there is much to done by themselves. The 
only way to lay our fear forever is to recognize 
him for an unsubstantial bogy, and to resist him 
with common-sense and cheerfulness. 


——_~¢-2—_— 


Forgot the Queen’s Birthday. 


An exchange prints a strange and interesting 
narrative from the mouth of an old naval officer. 
The event in question occurred in 1870, when the 
United States flag-ship Franklin was lying in the 
harbor of Malaga, Spain. Anchored near by was 
a large British ironclad. The naval officer says: 


Captain Rodgers commanded the Franklin, and 
I will call the ironelad’s commander Captain Dun. 
When one man-of-war celebrates a national 
holiday it is customary for all other war-ships in 
the same harbor to celebrate it also. Conse- 
quently, early in the morning of May 24th, the 
Franklin was prepared to dress ship in honor of 
Queen Victoria’s birthday, and at daybreak our 
quartermasters were watching the British ship, 
ready to follow her motions, as we say. 

Presently a puff of smoke belched out from the 
| Briton’s starboard bow, and supposing it to be 
the first gun of the national salute, the executive 
| officer of the Franklin cracked off twenty-one 
| runs and broke all his flags in yard-arm and rain- 

vow dress; but when the salute was over and 
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the smoke was lazily drifting away it was seen 
that the British ship was not dressed, and had 
not fired a salute. 5 

A few minutes later a sig came alongside the 
Franklin, and an English lieutenant came on 
board with this message: 

“Captain Dun presents his compliments to 
Captain Rodgers, and begs leave to inform him 
that if he had known that this was an American 
anniversary he would have been ready to salute 
and dress ship. As it is, he will do so at eight 
o'clock.” 

Captain Rodgers saw that Captain Dun had 
forgotten that ay 24th was the queen’s birthday, 
and he so worded his reply as to save Captain 
Dun’s feelings as much as possible, 

“Present my compliments to Captain Dun,” he 
said, “and tell him that if I had known that he 
did not intend to dress ship and salute for Her 
Majesty’s birthday until eight o’clock, I would 
have delayed my own salute until that hour. 
Your morning gun was taken for the first gun of 
your salute, and the Franklin went ahead without 
you.’ 

By eight o’clock the British ship banged away 
twenty-one times, and the Franklin did likewise. 
But didn’t the other English captains in the 
Mediterranean roast poor Dun when they learned 
that he had to be reminded of the queen’s birth- 
day by an American! 


a — 


To a Star. 


Thou small bright star that from far space 
Doth nightly shine my window through, 
Awake I love to watch thy face, 
In dreams thou’rt with me, too. 


And stilled are all the sordid things 

‘That passed for thoughts the lone day through, 
While Peace comes in on crystal wings 

My weary soul to woo; 


And I am better for thy light, 

And God is plainer to me then,— 
Thou seem’st a sign set in the night 
To interpret Him to men. 


Type of firm faith and purpose high! 

ou eloquent apostle-star! 

While thou dost preach from out the sky 
I'll worship from afar; 


And when black clouds beshroud thy light, 
And from my gaze its gleam is gone, 
I’lLknow, behind the curtained night, 
My star doth still shine on. 


JOSEPH D. BARRY. 


———-“—_s  o_ —_ 


Unlucky John. 


There is an old saying that “some men are born 
to ill luck;” but a close inquiry into the circum- 
stances attending the “bad luck” of most cases 
will reveal a carelessness, a lack of method, a 
general shiftlessness, a sufficient cause for the 
effect. A good old countrywoman of an inland 
Maine town was recently telling the writer of her 
son’s misfortunes. 


“John has nothin’ but bad luck,” she said; 
“everything he sets his hand to comes to a bai 
end. I don’t see — he should be so unlucky. 
Now there was his colt, worth more’n fifty dollars, 
and it fell through the floor and broke its neck.” 

“T suppose there was something wrong with 
the floor?” I queried. 

“I do s’pose ’twas getting a little weak,” she 
answered, “but John was a-going to fix it when 
he got round to it. 

“No, that wasn’t it,” she continued. “’Twas 
all on account of his bad luck. There was his 
yoke of oxen; he’d fed ’em and fussed over ’em 
till everybody admitted they was the best yoke in 
town; and if ay believe it, one o’ them oxen 
got cast one night, and had to be killed.” 

“Was the ox property hitched?” 1 asked. 

“P’r’aps not,” the old lady responded, with a 
sigh. “But ’twas John’s bad luck. Then there 
was his hens; twenty of ’em died last summer 
from eatin’ salt fish.” 

“Where could they get salt fish?” was my 
a question. 

“Well, you see, John went fishin’ and brought 
home a jot of fish. He salted ’°em and hung ’em 
on the fence to cure, and the hens was possessed 
to pick at ’em all the time.” 

“The hens must have been hungry to do that,” 
I remarked. 

“IT don’t s’pose John did feed ’em so much as 
he’d ought to; but ’*twas jest in keepin’ with his 
bad luck for them hens to up and die. And now 
his barnful o’ hay is all burned up, and nobody 
knows how it oe.” 

“Does John smoke?” I inquired. 

“Well, I s’pose John does smoke more’n he 
ought to. And I do s’pose maybe he sometimes 
smoked in the barn; but lots o’ men does it, and 
don’t get burned up.” 

“It’s hard for your son,” I said, “but don’t you 
=, John’s bad luck is partly due to careless- 
ness?” 

“Mebbe ’tis, mebbe ’tis,” sighed the old lady. 
“And now his barn’s burned up, and he hasn’t got 
a cent o’ insurance. You see he was cale’lating 
to get insured one o’ these days, when he come 
round to it. do declare, John’s a dretful 
unlucky man.” 


—_—_~ooe—___ —_ 


A Blighted Hope. 


Those who have suffered from any of the 
obstinate cutaneous affections whose name is 
legion will appreciate the following narration of 
one man’s experience with a so-called “infallible 
cure :” 


He had been troubled for years with “salt 
rheum” in his hands, and h tried so many 
remedies to no purpose that he had utterly lost 
faith in the power of medicines, external or 
internal, to effect a cure. 

One day, however, an advertisement of a new 
specific, “Doctor Blank’s Sure Cure,” accompanied 
by testimonials from prominent men of his 
= met his eye, and he decided to give 
t a trial. 

He sent for a box. It proved to be a kind of 
salve or ointment, to be applied externally. He 
used it faithfully and industriously, in compliance 
with the directions, and when it was gone sent for 
another box. According to the’ testimonials two 
boxes had never failed to effect a cure. They 
failed in his case, and he tried a third. There 
was no improvement, and he reluctantly gave it 


up. 
Meeting a friend shortly afterward, he casually 
mentioned his experience with Doctor Blank’s 
salve and his hopelessness of any relief from his 
torturing malady, when his friend exclaimed: 
“Tam glad you have spoken of this. [ have a 
cousin who. was afflicted for seventeen years 
exactly as you have been. He tried everything 
under the sun, without any benefit, until a few 
weeks ago, when he found a simple — that 
acted like magic. It cured him, absolutely and 
completely, in less than a week, and the poor 
fellow was so overjoyed that he told me if I ever 
met a case like his to let him know, and he would 
‘0 out of his way to tell the sufferer what to do to 
+7 certain relief. Here is his address. Write 
im.’ 
The man wrote, and waited impatiently for an 
answer. It came in two days, and was as follows: 
“Mr. J. Smith: Dear Sir—I am glad indeed to 
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be the means of contributing to the alleviation of 

human misery in any form, and especially that 

form known as ‘salt rheum.’ The remedy that 

cured me of that distressing complaint. after 

ears of untold suffering, is Doctor Blank’s Sure 
‘ure. Yours sincerely, J. Thompson.” 
2 


* 
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Too Rich. 


To a visitor upon the Island of Alderney, one 
daily event is full of interest: the return of the 
gaunt, fawn-colored cows to the village, after 
their day’s pasturing. These Channel Island 
cows are always tethered. They graze the grass 
closely within the circle of their rope, and then 
lie down to wait.until they shall be moved. Each 
animal yields from four to five gallons of milk 
daily, and from seven to ten pounds of butter a 
week. Each of the slow, dignified creatures is 
somebody’s pet, and they answer to their names 
with beautiful docility. 


Every man’s herd is by itself, but as all the 
herds return in the evening at the same time, 
their course to the island fountain seems like one 
long, stately procession passing to a flower-decked 
altar of the pagan gods. 

No cow straggles or capers. They are serious, 
and even solemn; and they march two and two, 
or even four abreast, their gentle countenances 
slightly inclined toward one another. Sometimes 
a herdsman is with them, but usually they keep 
the even tenor of their way without him. 

Often a herd halts before a shop, while the 
attendant buys his herring or codfish for supper. 
It stops at a word, and at a word it starts again. 
Only after close observation does the visitor 
discover that this twilight march, in perfect step 
and time, is managed by means of large loops of 
—e flung over each cow’s horns, thus uniting the 
whole herd. 

But the richness of the milk! 

“Cream, solid, cream-colored cream!” chuckled 
two tourists before their first supper. “Cream 
from brimming pitchers into brimming goblets!” 

The next morning nobody smiled. Nobody 
aed milk for breakfast, or, indeed, anything 
e 





se. 
“You drank ze milk wizout ze water,” explained 
the landlady. 

They never did it again. 


<-> 
> 





In Too Much of a Hurry. 


It is almost as dangerous to be too clever as to 
be stupid. According to Short Stories that is 
what a student of Yale College found out one day. 
He belonged to a chemistry class, before the 
members of which Professor Silliman was going 
to experiment with laughing-gas. 


This student knew a little about the effects of 
laughing-gas, and he explained to his companions 
that since under its influence no one was respon- 
sible for his words, he was going to take the 
——s to tell Professor Silliman what he 
thought of him. The scheme might have worked 
well but for one unforeseen circumstance. Pro- 
fessor Silliman overheard the conversation. 

When the professor remarked that for the pur- 
_— of illustration he should like to administer 

he gas to some member of the class, the plotter 
of mischief at once volunteered. 

The leather bag was connected with his mouth, 
and he soon appeared much excited. He began 
to abuse the professor, and to say many things 
which he would not have dared to say except 
under cover of the peculiar circumstances. 

Professor Silliman allowed him to go on for a 
time, and then casually remarked that his young 
friend had become prematurely irresponsible, for 
the gas had not yet been turned on. Only those 
who have been to college and who know how a 
chemistry class can applaud, can imagine the 
uproar that followed. 
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Leading the Blind. 


A gentleman in the State of Washington lately 
saw an occurrence, which he puts on record in 
the Spokesman-Review of Spokane, that illustrates 
the occasional kindness of animals to one another. 
Similar cases are perhaps not uncommon, but few 
of them ever find their way into print. 


Several horses were grazing in a pasture. One 
of them, as the gentleman saw, was totally blind. 
The blind horse exercised great caution in getting 
around stumps and much ingenuity in ascertaining 
the character of the ground in front of him. The 
other horses did not seem to pay any attention to 
him, but he managed to keep near them. 

The gentleman went on about his business, and 
in about an hour chanced to come back past the 
same spot. In the meantime the blind horse had 
strayed out to a road, while the rest of the band 
had gone on to a certain distance. The blind 
horse had evidently lost his way. 

He stood for a moment as if puzzled, and then 
raised his head and whinnied. The sound had 
not died away when there came an answerilg 
whinny from the herd, and a Bee horse came 
galloping into view from behind a clump of trees. 

eran up to the blind horse, touched him with 
his nose, as if to say, “Come on, old fellow, I'll 
lead you,” and the two walked off together in the 
direction taken by the other horses. 


* 
> 





Instead of Butter. 


A good many years ago, when orange marma- 
lade was first introduced into England, some 
of the dealers advertised it as “an excellent 
substitute for butter,” so says a British journal. 


A Lancashire workingman’s wife, seeing such 
an advertisement in a shop window, concluded to 
zive the novelty atrial. She bought a two-pound 
ar. The next morning she entered the shop in a 
State of ge indignation. ° 

“You old villun!” she exclaimed to the grocer. 
“What did you mean by selling me that stuff? | 
pretty nearly poisoned my old man with it.” 
eae were that?” asked the innocent shop- 

eeper. 

“How were that! 
substitute for butter 

7 did.” 


es, A 

“Well, itis a grond substitute! I used some 0! 
it to fry a bit of fish with, an’ it made us all sick 
as we could be!” 


,Didn’t you say it were a 
» and 


y 
ee 





A BABY in St. Louis has the original name 0! 
Cyclonia. It was given to her, the Chicage 
Times-Herald explains, because she was bor! 
during the destructive storm which visited St. 
Louis in the spring of 1896. But for this explana- 
tion it might have been supposed that her name 
indicated simply that her father and mother were 
completely carried away with her. 
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Elsie’s Poppies. 


Elsie is very fond of her Cousin Charlotte. 
She thinks no other young lady in town, or 
perhaps in the world, is so pretty, or wears such 
pretty clothes, and wishes she might grow up 


things. Two summers ago 
Cousin Charlotte had a hat 
which Elsie considered quite 
the most charming bit of 
millinery she had ever seen. 

It was made of lace, straw 
and searlet poppies, and went 
by the name of “the Paris 
hat,”’ because Cousin Charlotte, 
who was abroad the year 
before, had bought it at a 
shop called the Magazin du 
Louvre, in the famous city 
where the fashions are created. 

Elsie knows a good deal 
about the shop, and something 
also about the palace of the 
Louvre, opposite which it 
stands, for her pretty cousin is 
very obliging and never seems 
to tire of answering questions 
and telling stories. 

Last spring Cousin Charlotte 
decided that “the Paris hat’ 
was too shabby for another 
season’s wear, so she ripped 
it to pieces and gave the 
poppies to Elsie for her dolls’ 
bonnets. 

They had been beautiful 
poppies, made of the finest and 
softest silk, and looked as if 
they had just been gathered in 
some sunny French garden. 
Elsie thought they were beauti- ri 
ful still, though they were a i 
trifle drooping and dusty. 

She took them to her room 
and began to gently shake and 
brush the dust from them. But 
all at once, as she was admiring 
them and planning how she 
should use them, something 
put an idea into her head so 
fascinating that it drove the 
dolls’ hats and everything else 
quite out of her mind. 

An hour later Fred and 
Perey, coming down the garden, 
found Elsie, very warm and 
rosy, working over a flower- 
bed. 

**Hello!’’ 
“What’s up ?” 

Elsie is not very fond of 
gardening, so the boys were 
naturally surprised to find her 
grubbing away so busily. 

“What are you doing, Miss 
Muffet ?”” asked Fred, coming 
nearer. 

Elsie stood up, flushed and 
panting. 

“I’m done now,” she said; 
“but [’ve been planting some 
seeds.”” 

“What kind?” 

““Poppy-seeds.”’ 

“Poppy-seeds! Where did 
you get them?” said Perey, 
who thought he knew all about 
the garden stores and had 
seen no poppy-seeds among 
them. 

“TI got them out of the 
poppies that used to be on 
Cousin Charlotte’s Paris hat.’’ 
Elsie looked tranquilly at the 
boys, who burst into a shout 
of laughter. 

“Why, you dear little goose, 
they won’t come up,” said 
Fred. 

“Why not?” 

“Because the seeds of arti- 
ficial flowers can’t grow.” 

“U’m going to see if they won’t,” said Elsie. 

The boys went off together laughing. Seven | 
years old, and not to know that seeds from | 
artificial flowers wouldn’t come up! 








eried Perey. 


' 


| 


| get some real seeds and plant them when she is | they were 
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stuck in some artificial flowers. 


| asleep, and she need never know the difference.’’ | Perhaps you couldn’t expect a boy to think of 


| But mamma said 


| 


**no.” 


| disappointment would be better for her little 


| girl, though she, too, was sorry for her. 


| Several more days went by, and then one 
| morning Elsie startled the whole family by 
| running into the house and announcing excitedly 


that her seeds had begun to come up. 

| Of course no one could quite believe it. 

| “Weeds,” said Fred, with a superior air. 
| “What a baby it is!” 


But the supposed weeds soon proved to be 


indeed a row of undeniable young poppy-plants, 
and then it was Elsie’s turn to exult. 


“I was almost sure they would come up,”’ she 
exactly like her and have the same kind of said; “for 1 saw they were real seeds, even if 


In the attic, neglected and covered with dust, 
Midst old boxes and other things carelessly thrust, 
There rests, at the end of his glorious course, 
What is left of our thoroughbred, bold rocking-horse. 
Of his head and his legs and his rockers bereft, 





A Friend of Long Ago. 


The skin-covered body is all that is left 


Of the beauty that one Christmas dazzled my view, 
As I pondered how he and old Santa Claus, too, 
Ever came down that chimney so murky and smali— 


A problem I never could fathom at all. 


Ah, he was a horse, though! 
Ever rode on his charger so fast and so far 


As I on that noble, high-spirited steed, 


That never once failed at the moment of need; 
And all of my brothers, with reins taut or slack, a 


Through all manner of dangers rode safe on his back. 


Adventures we've had under every clime, 


Nor have we been bound by the limits of time. 
With Marion’s men in the thick of the night 

We have charged on the British and put them to flight; 
Where thousands of cannons have volleyed and thundered, 
We boldly have charged with the gallant Six Hundred; 


perhaps you couldn’t expect anything better | tin cake-box. 


from a girl. 

Elsie did not seem to mind being laughed at, | 
and went on watering and tending her seeds. 

Mamma tried to explain to her that it was of 
no use, and offered to buy her some poppy-seeds 
at the florist’s, but Elsie refused them. She 
wanted to see if these would not grow. 

She was so diligent and persevering that the 
rest of the family began to pity her. 

“Poor little thing!” said Cousin Charlotte. 
“It's too bad for her to be so disappointed. I'll 


tooth. 


We have hunted the buffaloes over the plains; 
With Indians fought and never been slain; 
Though tangled and wild is the elephant's fair, 
We often have followed and captured him there; 
And we always were eager and forward to press 
To succor unfortunate maids in distress. 


How it pains me to think of that heauty's decay! 
As his bright eyes fell out and his mane fell away. 
Yet still he was hearty and active and hale. 

Till one day the baby made off with his tail. 
Soon after his ruin was almost complete, 

For he had a bad fall and broke two of his feet. 
From that he kept sinking still faster and faster, 
Till the loss of his head was his final disaster. 
Then, the day of his beauty and usefulness past, 
To the gloom of the attic he vanished at last. 


The boys are grown up, we are all of us men, 
But sometimes I wonder if ever again 

We can find any other at all to compare 

With the steed that in fancy we rode every where. 


EDMUND R. TERRY. 


Where Neddie Found Him. 


| Where was Baby? 
But | the sofas and Lawrence even peeped into the big | in they hunted, getting more frightened all the | 


Neddie looked under all 


You see, Baby had only one little 


But he 
He didn’t seem to be 


anywhere, and mamma began to get alarmed. 
“Get the dinner-bell, Ned,’ she said, “and | found and part of two little, black-stockinged legs 


‘Ting it out the back door for papa. 
Lawrence, are you sure you hunted in all the! 


And, 


No young Lochinvar 


She thought the | that,” she added, pointedly, and then she hugged 


| Fred and promised him the first flower that 


came out. 

Elsie had plenty of red poppies that summer, 
and this year the grandchildren of the Paris 
poppies are nodding their bright heads in her 

| garden as if quite proud of their French descent. 


Mary S. DANIELS. 
oe — 


LITTLE Lyndon went alone to pick field straw- 
berries and brought back a small cup half-full. 


“O mamma,” he said; “there were bushels and | 


bushels of berries, but I picked them all!” 


despondently. “He isn’t anywhere. I guess 
he’s de-solved. He’s sweet enough to.” 

Papa came in and hunted, too. Outdoors and 
Then Neddie found him. 


time. He laughed 


| tooth in his head, but that one was such a sweet | till the two anxious tears just crossing over the 
And he had twice been known to creep | bridge of his nose lost their balance and tumbled 
out into the pantry into the cake-box. 
wasn’t there this time. 


| down-hill. 
I said Neddie found Baby, but really and 
| truly it was only his little, soft chamois shoes he 


|inthem. ‘The rest of Baby was out of sight. 
Papa’s tall, square scrap-basket in the library 


closets? There’s the linen-closet, you know, | was over on its side, and Baby had crawled in 
and Bridget’s closet.’ 


“] 


looked 


in ’em all,” Lawrence said, 


How mamma Jaughed when 
I. A. HAMILTON. 


| and gone to sleep. 
he was found! 
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NUTS TO CRACK 


1. 
CHARADES 


I. 
My first of visage was severe, 
Had a single eye a two of ear; 
But his faithful love to his friends so dear 
Makes my eyes with tear-drops dim 
Whene’er I read of him. 
My second is a little metal bar; 
Such of brute strength controlling forces are. 
My whole’s a furry creature, 
fleet and shy, 
But as portrayed 
“Unele’s” book, 
I find him artful, roguish, wily, 
sly, 
And needs must laugh whene’er 
I therein look. 


in an old 


II. 

My first is food, my second 
keeps food; my first is often on 
the foot, my second is often 
under foot; my first likes the 
heat, my second likes the cold; 
my first grows, my second does 
not; my first is bright-colored, 
my second is we my first 
is found on land, my second is 
found on water. My whole is 
part of a house. 


III. 

With Piping airs my first once 
filled the woods ; 

With rhythmic stroke my sec- 
ond onward fares; 

With blows my third assails the 
castle gate; 

My fourth, the name each loving 
mother bears. 

When gliding down the Hud- 
son's flowing tide, 

My ae whole appears on 
either side. 


2. 
DIVIDED WORDS. 


Change division of syliables. 

He was —— —— to set the —— 
people together, as there was 
—— —— prepared for them. 

The — — bottles, la- 
belled, but the Scotchman read 
t 


I will call at —, — Miguel. 
It will —— —— further use to 


4 strengthen the —— 
i 1e —— —— were yellow with 
f ——; the herdsman complains 
that the-—— —— on the bank. 
a) Are the —— —— mm the garret? 
C7 I want to have the —— —— this 
{ milk while I bottle the ——. 
IW) 3. 


ll ANAGRAMS. 


The blind muezzin, in —— 
bizarre, 


Ascends the —— and calls to 
prayer. 
Il. 
O quiet, happy, —— dead! 


Would | were in your place —. 





Justice me for a time: 
My hands are —— with many a 
crime. 
4. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


By changing the second letter 
of each word: 

Change disperse to breakin 
into pieces; to superhcia 
knowledge; to sprinkle; to be 
slovenly. 

False aypeareee toa country 
in Asia; to an abrupt noise; to 
have moved through water. 

A body of water to an athletic 
sport. 

Discover to tender; to a sup- 
ply; to resist. 

A thin piece of timber to mild- 
mannered; to a bondman; to 
fleece. 

5. 


PUZZLE. 

I am often attached to a 
house, and when doubled I can 
make the first tone of the 
musical scale very attractive to 
little girls. 

I measure length and breadth, 
and am found in every bushel. 

I belong to the beginning of 
life, in the midst of children, 
but not to the end of life and 
advanced age. 


6. 
RIDDLE. 
I am a creature with a very 
long bill, 
And people dread me; yet still 
All will acknowledge that, 
whatever I do, 
I aim to be perfectly upright 
and true. 
I can build you a house, if by a 
head I diminish, 
Another head off, and your 
house I can finish; 
Put both heads back, and then 
you will see, 
Your house can’t be lived in 
unless you have me. 


Conundrums. 


Why is the day before St. Patrick’s like one of 
George Eliot's novels? Because it is middle- 
March. 

What letters of the alphabet are favorites with 
an egotist? I. X. L. (1 excel). 

When is an old hat like a cross baby? When 
its nap is too short. 





Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 


1. 1. Signed, design, singed. 2. Meanly, lay- 


men, namely. 3. Wards, sward, draws. 4. Scat, 
cast, cats, acts. 5. Stops, posts, spots. 
2. 1. Evidences. seven dice, evince, device, 


scene, sieve, vice, sin, vie. 
drivel, Saul, revealed, Pleiades—Paul 
Ride. 3. Xantippe. 4. Socrates. 

8. C-ape, c-hart, c-owl, c-ant; c-lock, c-lash, 
e-rash, c-rack; ¢-hair, ¢-log, c-rock, c-lump, ¢-one, 
e-love ; c-hat, c-raft, e-harm, c-all 


2. Levee, pride, verses, 
Revere’s 














Tue “MAD MULLAH.”—The great mutiny 
in India forty years ago was largely incited by 
the preaching of a fanatical priest, the Moulvie 
of Fyzabad. Another fanatical priest, the 
so-called “‘Mad Mullah,” or Moulvie, of Haddah, 
is the most conspicuous leader in the present 
troubles on the northwestern frontier of India. 
He exerts a powerful influence over the Momand 
and other Mohammedan tribes, and the British 
agent at Cabul estimates his disciples at one 
hundred thousand. The home of the Mullah, 
who is otherwise known as Najam-uddin 
Ahkoond-zada,—that is, disciple of the Akhoond, 
—is at Haddah, in the Jelalabad district. He 
was active in fomenting the hostility to the 
English which was the cause of the Chitral 
expedition of 1895. Lately he has been preach- 
ing a holy war against them, and he led in 
person the tribesmen who attacked Malakand 
last month. 


AREA OF THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR.— 
The length of the Indian frontier which is 
threatened by the attacks of the tribesmen, from 
the Chitral district to Baluchistan, is about five 
hundred miles. The Swati, Momand, Orakzai, 
Afridi and other tribes which are fighting against 
the English are hardy mountaineers, living on 
the slopes of the Hindu Kush range. Most of 
them occupy debatable ground between Afghan 
and British territory, and they acknowledge no 
allegiance to either authority. Some of them 
have been subsidized by the Indian government, 
and the Afridis, the most warlike of them, have 
furnished recruits for the Indian army. 

Boston’s New SuBpway.—The Boston 
subway, one of the most interesting experiments 
in underground rapid transit, was opened, in 
part, September first. The section in use is 
somewhat less than a mile long, and extends 
from the entrance in the Public Garden to the 
corner of Park and Tremont Streets. It is 
practically an underground street, holding a part 
of the way four tracks, and a part of the way 
two, so constructed that there is no crossing of 
tracks at the same grade. Fourteen strcet-car 
lines, running ninety cars an hour, are using it, 
to the great relief of surface travel on Tremont 
and Boylston Streets. 

MorE Royawt CouRrestEs. — There has 
been a meeting of the Emperor of Germany and 
the King of Italy at Homburg, with the usual 
accompaniment of banquets, toasts and military 
reviews. Emperor William’s speech was notice- 
able for the emphasis which he placed upon the 
Dreibund,—the alliance between Germany, 
Austria and Italy,—and his declaration that it 
stands “‘unshakable and firm.’”’ King Humbert’s 
reply was cordial, but less emphatic. 

THE BicycLe FoR MILITARY Usr.—The 
bicyele corps of the 25th United States Infantry 
recently rode from Fort Missoula, Montana, to 
St. Louis, Missouri, a distance of 1900 miles. The 
commander of the corps has reported to the war 
department that the trip required thirty-four days 
of actual travel, at an average rate of 6.3 miles 
per hour. A large part of the trip was made 
under trying conditions, over mountains, and on 
sandy or muddy roads, with an occasional fording 
of streams; the men living meanwhile on the 
regulation field and travel ration. The health of 
the command was excellent, and none of the 
soldiers were disabled; the commander thinks 
that the practicability of the bicycle as a means 
of military transportation is demonstrated. 

THE “ZIONIST” CONFERENCE.—The “Zion- 
ist’ Conference, recently held at Basle, Switzer- 
land, was a gathering of influential Hebrews 
who believe that it is practicable to reéstablish 
the Jews in Palestine, under some form of 
autonomous government tributary to the Porte. 
The dream that the Jews may some time return 
to Palestine is widely cherished among that 
people, and of, late years a number of Jewish 
agricultural colonies have been established there. 
The new plan, in which Doctor Herzl and 
Doctor Max Nordau are leaders, is more ambi- 
tious. The programme adopted contemplates 
the setting up of a Jewish state in Palestine 
through a financial arrangement with Turkey, 
and it is proposed to raise a fund of fifty million 
dollars in furtherance of the scheme. The 


conference next year is to be held at Jerusalem. | 


A NOTEWORTHY CAREER.—The late Sir | 


Isaac Holden, who died recently in England at 


the age of ninety-one, had an interesting career. | 


He was the son of a working miner, and began 
work himself at the age of ten, but his thirst for 
knowledge led him to seize‘every opportunity of 
study. He invented the lucifer match, while 
teaching in a school at Reading. Before he was 
thirty he had made portant inventions in 
woollen machinery, and he soon became the 
head of an enormous manufacturing business 
which now employs four thousand workmen in 
its factories in England, France and Belgium. 
His habits of life were simple, and his conduct 
was shaped by strong religious convictions. 
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A Watch for 


The “RUBY.” 


For many years The Youth’s Companion 
has sought, through the aid of watchmakers 
in Europe and America, to secure a reliable 
Watch for young ladies at a low cost. The 
“Ruby” is the result of our efforts. It costs more 
to manufacture a Lady’s Watch than it does 
a Gentleman’s Watch. Its entire construction 
is more delicate. This makes it expensive. 
We have been obliged to place a very large 
order for these Watches, and our lady subscrib- 
ers will get the benefit. The “‘ Ruby ” has a genuine Duplex movement. 
It is Stem-Winding and Stem-Setting, and has a white Enameled 
Dial and a solid Nickel Case, beautifully chased. 


THE OFFER. The “ Ruby” Watch given to any Compan- 


ion subscriber for one new subscription 
and 80 cents extra, postage included. Sold for $3.75, post-paid. 


Showing the Chased Back. 





We have purchased from a manufacturer a large number of Ladies’ Watch Chains, Victoria pattern. These are neat 
in style and of the best rolled-gold plate, and usually retail at $1.50 each. Any Companion subscriber who obtains a 
“Ruby” Watch may have one of these Chains for 90 cents, post-paid. 


WITDSSSSSSSIOSC SSS SSS Seen 


A Watch for 
Young Men. 


The “JEWEL.” 


The demand for the “Jewel” 
has been so great that we have 
been obliged to place another large 
order with the manufacturers. It 
is only by making the “Jewel” 
Watch in lots of many thousands 
that we are able to offer our sub- 
scribers this bargain. It is the best 
low-priced Watch ever made. It 
has a Regular Duplex Watch 
Movement, is Stem-Winding, 
Stem-Setting, and has a jeweled 
balance-wheel and an Enameled 
Dial. The Case is of Nickel Sil- 
ver, neatly chased. Each Watch 
has been carefully tested and will 
keep good time. 


THE OFFER. The “Jewel’’ Watch given only to Com- 


panion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 60 cents extra, postage included. Sold for $2.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
203 Columbus Avenue, Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
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-‘university, and Professor Amann succeeded in 
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Birps Ho.Lp THE BALANCE OF POWER. 
In a recent lecture, Prof. Wilmer Stone of 
Philadelphia cited many facts to show that 
birds are nature’s great check on the excess of 
insects, and that they keep the balance between 
plants and insect life. en thousand cater- 
pillars, it has been estimated, could destroy 
every blade of grass on an acre of cultivated 
ground. In thirty days from the time it is 
hatched an ordinary caterpillar increases 10,000 
times in bulk, and the food it lives and grows on 
is vegetable. The insect population ofa single 
cherry-tree infested with aphides was calculated 
by a prominent entomologist at no less than 
12,000,000! The bird population of cultivated 
country districts has been estimated at from 700 
to 1000 per square mile. ‘This is small compared | 
with the number of insects, yet as each bird 
consumes hundreds of insects every day, the | 
latter are prevented from becoming the scourge 
they would be but for their feathered enemies. 





A MYSTERY OF THE HEAVENS.—There is 
a curious light in the sky, which only a keen eye 
can detect, and which few astronomers even 
have ever seen, but which Prof. E. E. Barnard, 
who five years ago discovered the fifth satellite | 
of Jupiter, has been studying for many ‘years. 
His latest account of it comes from the new 
Yerkes Observatory. It isa faint patch, roughly 








circular, several degrees in diameter, and keeping 
always in that part of the heavens which is 
directly opposite to the sun. ‘The stars shine | 
through it as they do through a comet’s tail. 
German astronomers have given to this strange 
light the name of the gegenschein. Precisely 





what causes it remains to be determined. 


MOLASSES FOR HorsEs.—In Germany and 
Austria molasses has recently been tried as food 
for horses, being substituted in part for corn and 
oats. When mixed in proper ratio with other 
food it is said to be well liked by the horses, and 
to give them a sleek aimee 


Lost ARTS OF eeee< Analyses of | 
weapons and tools, dating from very ancient 
times in Egypt, have convinced Been 
Berthelot, the French chemist, that the old | 
Egyptians used pure copper in the manufacture | 
of such objects. They displayed much ingeruity 
in manipulating that metal. A chisel was made 
by folding thin strips of copper over one another 
and then forging them into a solid blade; while | 
hollow needles were formed from copper-leaf | 





by a method very similar to that which is| / 


employed at the present day in making heliacal 
tubing for bicycles. 


PHOTOGRAPHY TO THE ReEscuE.—Prof. 
Jules Amann of the University of Lausanne, | 
Switzerland, was recently called upon to apply 
scientific photography to a rather novel purpose. 
A Swiss peasant woman who had saved by 
hard labor and economy a sum equivalent to 
$110, having temporarily to leave her cottage | 
untenanted, placed her money, in the form of | 
bank-bills, in a tin box, which she hid away in 
the oven of her stove. During her absence her 
son came home and, not knowing what his 
mother had done, started a fire in the stove. 
When the poor woman returned, the bank-bills 
had been reduced to black cinders. She was 
advised to apply for aid at the laboratory of the 


so photographing the carbonized bills as to make 
their denominations, signatures, ete., decipher- 
able. Armed with these photographs the woman 
recovered the value of all the bills from the| 
banks which had issued them. 
A HINT FOR ANGLERS.—Veople who like | 
“plain fishing’? with angleworms for bait will | 
be interested in the advice given in Ponds and 
Rivers as to the best methods of procedure when 
the weather is dry and the bait hides deep in the 
ground. One way to cause the angleworms to 
come out is to sprinkle strong salt water, or an 
infusion of tannin or of walnut-husks, on the 
ground. Another way recommended is to drive 
sticks, or spades, deep into the soil, and then 
shake them violently. This operation, it is said, 
will frequently call the worms from their retreats. 
STRANGE LIFE IN CAVES.—One would 
hardly look for new forms of animal life in a 
yast, dark cavern like the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky. Yet as a matter of fact, no less 
than seven such forms inhabiting that particular 
cave, and hitherto unknown to science, have 
recently been described. The fact that these 
creatures are very minute does not detract from 
heir scientific interest, while, on the other hand, 
must increase our admiration for the skill and 
idustry of the naturalists who do not allow 
ven microscopic life to escape their ken, 
Ithough hidden in places wnere no ray of sun- | 
light ever penetrates. 








NICKEL STEEL FOR SHIPs.—At a recent 
meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 
London, the opinion was expressed that the 
coming material for ship-building is nickel steel, | 
but that before it can be extensively used, further 
deposits of nickel must be discovered 
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| 10 Cents each. 


|to us and we will for- 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


The superiority ot Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- | 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. Adv. 


a - les. 
S10 293% Bled Coetgnicrcicy | 
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A. ‘iiown N-LEWIS CYCLE (¢ Yhieace, ti. | 

SAVE from 15% to 50% by DEALING WITH US. 
JUST IN, 1,000 weer -ch-Loaders | 
ahead of High ‘hey go | 
to quick oay -h, "at 6 rices. 
Pe as 


: ,Doubletc wade lever, | 
D, es, 253 | 
Revoly ers, 75c. Prices poisw bi fon ‘ains in Parker's, | 
Fak er’s and others. Send stamps for CATALOGUE. 
H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 B’way, N. Y. 


STAMPS ! 300 genuine mixed Victoria, 


pane. India, Japan, ete., with 
Album, l0c. New 6-page li ree. Approv- 
al Sheets, 50% co ts. wanted. E BUY 
8T. Estab. 
Louis 


and old collec tions for cash. 
1885. STANDARD STAMP CO. 8t. o. 











COMPANION. 
STAMPS ic 


woe Stock, Low Prices. Agents Wanted. & 
per cent. com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham,N.Y. 


_ SHORTHAND 


Bookkeeping; Mechani al 
Drawing; Machine Design ; pam Marine 
and Locomotive Engineering; Architecture ; 
Rajlroad, Hydraulic 

Municipal, 3i COURSES & ridge 
Engiveering; Surveying and Mapping; Sheet 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumb'g; Electricity; 
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Minin; Metal Prospect’g; English Branches. 
‘indy GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 
Fees Moderate, Ad tall 








Circular Free: State subject you wish to study. 
International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, annie. Pa. | 








“DO NOT STAMMER.” || 


You can be cured. S = 4 . endorsed by Dr. 
Lewis A. Sayre of N, v, D . Weir Mitchell of 
Phila., Hon. John Wasim vkas. —— and 
New York, Prof. Horatio C, Wood, M. D., LL.D., 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Send for 6o0-page book to PHILADELPHIA 

INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Phila- | 
delphia, Pa. Established 1884. 
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25 Cups for 10 Cents. 


We will send you a % lb. skage of 

our famous blend of eight choice Teas, 

CARICOL BLEND TEA, in air-tight silver 

foil, for 10 cents. The cheapest good tea in 

the world. We have sold a 4 million pounds. 

THOMAS MARTINDALE & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


$4466444446454654468 


One Solid Klondyke 
Gold Pilate set dyke = 
=a Kimberly 
simile Real Diamond, ~ 
one Silver Plate and en- 
graved. To introduce our 
beautiful new holiday catalogue 
of Jeweiry and Novelties. Send 6 cents 
nal name and address, and we will 
mall ben p you F 
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Watch anChain —e 


FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


We send _— Wigtect- 
Plated Wate also 
Chain and i to 
Boys and Girls for calling 
1¥doz. packages of Bluine @ 
at 10c. each. Send your & 
full address by return 
mail and we will forward 
the Bluine, post-paid, and 







BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junc., Mass. 


- Yeas ‘OPERATOR'S 


pare ae aa on Sy the 

highest pe tions. We teach it 
start our graduates 

e! Faph service. Expenses low. 

Established 25 years. Write for | 

Catalogue. 

Valentines! School of Tologreghy. 

1700. Janesville, V 


Champion Stove Clay. “ 


Save your stove by putting in a new 
wings or repairing the old one with 
hampion Stove Clay. It is 
cheaper, handier and better 
than the old style brick lin- , 
ing. Itis a mixture of pow- 















Any one can use it. It 
saves time, labor and 
Ask your 

Stove Dealer for 
Champion Stove 
Clay. Write us if he | 
hasn’t it. 


BRIDGEPORT "CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Annual sales of Davidson Nipples exceed Two Million. 


No More Colicky Babies 


«+ WHERE THE ... | 


Davidson ml 
@a HEALTH Nipples 


No 48 22 used, as the Collar makes 

» collapse impossible. ese 

Nipples are absolutely Pure Para Rub- 
r and prevent sore mouth. | 


60 cents a dozen at Druggists or by mail. 
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The Nip 
With a Cantar. FREE Sample sent for postage, 2 cents. 


17 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


talogue Free. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER | C0. 











THE ORIGINAL 
PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 
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A Watch and Chain for Boys. | 


A Silk Opera Bag or | 
Seal Pocket Book for Girls. 


FOR SELLING 20 PACKAGES OF 


SAWYER’S BEST BLUE CRYSTALS) 


among your friends and 
neighbors. Each pack- 
age makes a quart of best 
Liquid Blue. Price 
Send 
your name and address 











ward the CrysTALs Ex- 
press Paid. As soon as 
sold send us the money 
and we will send the 
Premium you choose, 
Free; or a liberal Cash gis isa Genaine Watch (not 
Commission. lees te ~*~ 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE co., 
27 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Established Forty Years. 
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BOYS and CIRLS 


Sets and Toilet Sets, 
7 and #10 orders. Now 
ret sorcerer me 


Watches, Clocks, Tea 
with &5, #° 
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| ) | Write to the 
largest wall paper house 

in U. 8S. for samples—mailed free. 

From 24% eta. to $84 a roll—S yards. 


Our prices 80 per cent. lower than others. 
KA csee & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHIA. 
Market St, 418 Arch Street, 
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Can be sewed to the legs of 
children’s stockings, making 
them as good as new. Justthe 


RACINE 
FEET 10c. foot of a stocking, strong cot- 
ton, fast black, triple heel and 


| toe; ¢ heaper than dz arping and by reversing the knee 
doubles the wear. Sold direct to the consumer, 
| 10 cents per pair o 8 pairs for 50 cents, post-paid 
| with instructions, 8 5 to OX. Sizes from 8 to 9 
are suitable for footing ladies’ hose. Also our chil- 
dren’s Iron Stockings 20c. per pair, 8 pairs for 50c. 


RACINE KNITTING CO., Dept. 0, RACINE, WIS. 
i i i i a a i 
# When Riding in the Country take a. 


Marlin Repeater 


on your 
Bicycle 












iy 


Model, with 16-nch barrel, can be car- 
ried wn your diamond frame. 
We will mail to any address a 192-page 


Our 1897 


book (just out) which is a veritable mine of 
valuable information to a sportsman. Tells 
how to care for rifles and how to sight them. 
How to reload ammunition; what powders, 
black and smokeless, and how much; gives 
accuracy, trajectory and penetration of rifle 


cartridges, including modern small bores ; and 
1,000 other things. Send st amps for postage to 


The MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
ee, eee ee 
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BUY YOUR SHOES, CLOTHING, 
CARPETS and FURNITURE 


By Mail from the Greatest 
American Mail Order House and 


SAVE 40 _PER CENT. 
This High- Grade , Satin Calf, 


“lexible Shoe, made in 
all style toes. Our 














price ° . 


Worth #2.50. Send for large illus- 
mailed 


trated shoe catalogue, 
onreceiptof 2c. 
stamp to cover 
postage. Ask 
for Catalog C, 
This Stylish Dress Suit $6 Ol , 
your measure and warranted $6. 
to fit, worth $12.8. 
Strictly all wool, imported Che ey 
all the newest combinations and de 
signs. Send for our large clothing cata 
|? logue and samples mailed on receipt of 
2c. stamp to cover postage. Ask for 
Catalog C. We pay expressage. 


CHICAGO MDSE. CO., 808-810 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the past. 


in silver or 27 one-cent stamps to introduce our uurseries into new families. 
Our offers are famous for their liberality, 
4 bulb and seed house in New England. 


having made ours the /arges! mail order 
This offer surpasses every offer made by us in 





Hyacinth, 
Ranunculus, 
Fritillaria, 


Crocus, white 
Hyacinth, 


Crocus, yellow, 


Grape, 


Tulip, early, Narcissus, /Jris, mixed, i] and 
Tulip, late, Jonquil, Spanish Iris, f therty-three 
Scilla, Allium, Sparaxis, other bulbs. 











friends and get yours FRE 
OAKDALE 





L, with extras. 


4 All the above bulbs, forty-eight mn all, sent neatly pac ked and post-paid, also catalogue 
of full jine of choicest bulbs if you send only 25c. 
™ Bulbs guaranteed true to name and color. 


in silver or 27 one-c. stamps. 
5 full collections for $1.00. Club with 
We treat you liberally. Address, 
NURSERIES, Walnut Hill, Mass. 
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ARI ape rey own a GOOD HIGH-GRADE 


ABICYCLESS2 AGOLD WATCH “4 
Be 


LE without any outlay of money, by sell- 
ing Py home, among your friends, Baker’s 


Teas, Spices and Baking Powder, 
always of highest quality and absolutely fresh, 
Just go among your friends and a ny a mixed 
order amounting in total to 75 lbs. for a Boys 
Bicycle ; 100 lbs. for a Girls’ Bic ycle; 200 lbs. ~ 
a Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s High- “Grade bi- 
cycle ; 50 Ibs. for a Decorated Dinner Set; 25 Ibs. 
for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 501lbs. for a 
Gold Watch and Chain, stem-wind and pendant 
set, Waltham or Elgin works, fully warranted; 
10 lbs. for a Solid Gold | Bing; 15 lbs. for a pair of 
Lace Curtains ; 22 Ibs. for a Typewriter ; 30! bs. for 
a Fairy Tricycle ; 9 Ibs. for a Sewing ‘Mac hine; 
25 lbs. for an Autoharp ; 10 lbs. for a Crescent 
Camera ; 26 lbs. for a Mandolin. We pay the ez- 
press or freight if cash is sent with order. Send ad- 
dress on postal card for Catalogue, Order Sheet and 
Particulars. w.@. BAKER (Dept.¥), Springfield, Mass. 















The Century Book of i Revolution. 
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The man who can write a 
book which shall inspire a love 
for the study of American his- 
tory has done a patriotic ser- 
vice to his country. Such 
a man is Mr. Brooks, the 
author of this work, and the 
Century Company of New 
York are to be congratu- 
Iated on the attractive man- 
ner in which they have il- 
lustrated, printed and bound 
it. It is the story of a pil- 
grimage to all the famous 
battle-fields of the Revolution, 
superbly illustrated with 
more than 200 pictures, 
many Of them from photo- 
graphs taken by the author 
showing present appearance 
of historical places, monu- 
ments, etc. 
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The book has two hundred pages and is bound 1n cloth. 
Given for One New Subscription and 45 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 
PERRY MASON & CO., - 
Publishers The Youth's Companion. 
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AUSPICES OF THE 
OF THE SONS OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


ISSUED UNDER THE 
EMPIRE STATE SOC'Y 
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By E.srioce S. Brooks 














Boston, Mass. 
















The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 

.75 @ year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional oy over cig nt—which is the nuinber 


given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 


during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE y 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested t» do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Sabecriptions. Scnewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE VALUE OF LEGS. 


Few people appreciate as they should the 
advantage of having legs. It is true that many 
have awakened to the fact that legs are good for 
working the pedals on a wheel, and others think 
them serviceable in whirling their bodies two by 
two over the polished surface of a ballroom floor 
in the early morning hours, when they had better 
be sleeping. But how many there are who do not 
appreciate the blessing of having two sound legs 
to walk on, and who do not realize that, having 
them, they are independent of circumstances! 

Young or old, rich or poor, in good weather or 
in bad, in the city or in the country, over rough 
roads or smooth, or no roads at all, they can take 
themselves out, they can spur up the circulation 
to its work of supplying new fuel to the boiler of 
the body and removing its ashes; they can expand 
the lungs with fresh, pure air, and blow out the 
seeds of disease that only ask to be let alone to 
take root and bear deadly fruit; they can clear the 
brain, brushing away the cobwebs of disappoint- 
ment, doubt and melancholy, filling their place 
with the iridescent tints of content and healthful 
hope. 

Here we have a machine that is always ready 
for use, chainless, with self-lubricating and dust- 
proof bearings, close tread, changeable gear, 
absolutely puncture-proof tires, and an anatomi- 
cal saddle superior to any in the market. 

Perhaps the reason why so few appreciate the 
treasure they possess in their legs is because so 
few know how to use them. The walker should 
step briskly, with head erect, shoulders back and 

arms swinging, breathing deeply with closed 

mouth. Strolling is better than nothing, for even 
that takes us into pure, open air; but there is 
nothing like a good swinging gait for putting life 
into one. ; 

Quick walking is good at any time except just 
after a hearty meal, but best of all in the forenoon 
or at bedtime. For students the evening walk is 
invaluable. If hard study must be continued late 
into the evening, sleep will be much more certain 
and refreshing if the mind is cleared and soothed 
by a brisk turn of five or ten minutes. Such a 
turn is useful, too, if drowsiness comes before 
the task is finished; it tones up the tired brain- 
cells and freshens the jaded memory. 


——_@__—_ 


PILE-OF-CLOUDS’ HOME RUN. 


Indians may be supposed to be well on the road 
to civilization when baseball nines from the 
reservations in the Northwest play match games 
with representative ball nines from the cities and 
towns. The success of the Carlisle School foot- 
ball team is well known; the Indians play this 
game with great enjoyment. Their adaptation to 
baseball is perhaps not quite so marked. 

Lately the nine of the Lapwai Indian tribe, in 
the State of Washington, played two match games 
with the Spokane club, at Spokane. At the first 
game the Indians were said by the Spokane 
papers to be very evidently suffering from “stage 
fright,” and this nervousness unfavorably affected 
their play. In the second game they played much 
better, but still the whites, among whom were 
some excellent players, won from them. 

The Indian names certainly made a picturesque 
appearance in the report of the games. In the 
Lapwai nine, Red Wolf played first base, Red 
Duck third base, and Pile-of-Clouds did excellent 
work in the right field. Pile-of-Clouds proved a 
great batter, and in the second game was the 
only man who scored a home run. He and another 
Indian, who was very unromantically named 
Smith, had five hits each to their credit. All the 
Indians did excellent base-running. Items like 
this, which give a new flavor to baseball reporting, 
embellish the reports of the games: 

“Pile-of-Clouds was the next brave to wield the 
willow. He smote the ball along the right field 
foul line, and it was lost on the track. Three 
men came in ahead of Pile-of-Clouds, and an 
instant later he also piled across the plate.” 








It is worthy of note that the 


of the war-path. 
Indian nine made no trouble about the d 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Such achievements as this for the red men offer | 


a desirable substitute for the bloody excitements | c¢ous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
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of the umpire, although the Spokane paper from 
which we have quoted says that in the second 
game his decisions were all against them. “The 
crowd was not slow to see this,” the paper says, 
“and there were loud murmurs of discontent.” 

Perhaps the evidence of sympathy on the part 
of a great crowd of white spectators more than 
repaid the Indians for the alleged partiality of 
the umpire on the side of their opponents. 


GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN. 


In Sir Evelyn Wood’s “Reminiscences” a touch- 
ing instance of courage and self-sacrifice is given. 
One June day, in 1855, a detachment of English 
marines were crossing the Woronzow Road under 
fire from the Russian batteries. 


All the men reached shelter in the trenches 
except a seaman, John Blewitt. As he was 
running a terrific roar was heard. 

His mates knew the voice of a huge cannon, the 
terror of the army, and yelled, “Look out! it is 
Whistling Dick!” But at the moment Blewitt 
was struck on the knees by the enormous mass of 
iron, and thrown to the ground. 


He ealled to his especial chum, “O Welch, Q 


Save me!” 

The fuse was hissing, but Stephen Welch ran 
out of the trenches, and seizing the great shell, 
tried to roll it off his comrade. It exploded with 
such force that not an atom of the bodies of 
Blewitt or Welch was found. 

Even in that time, when each hour had its 
excitement, this deed of heroism stirred the 
whole English army. One of the officers searched 
out Welch's old mother in her poor home, and 
undertook her ray while she lived, and the 
story of his death helped his comrades to nobler 
conceptions of a soldier’s duty. 


IN A NEW PART. 


The following good city missionary story—and 
city missionaries could tell many good stories if 
they would—is borrowed from Harper’s Bazar: 


A lady who is a city missionary became very 
much interested in a very poor but apparently 
respectable Irish family named Curran, living on 
ne te floor of a tenement-house in the slum 

strict. 

Every time she visited the Currans, the mis- 
sionary was annoyed by the — and the 
whispering of the other women living in the 
building. One day she said to Mrs. Curran: 

“Your neighbors seem very curious to know 
who and what I am, and the nature of my business 
with you.” 

“They do so,” acquiesced Mrs. Curran. 

“Do they ask you about it?” 

“Indade they do, ma’am.” 

“And do you tell them?” 

“Faith, thin, an’ Oi do not.” 

“What do you tell them?” 

“Oi just tell thim you are me dressmaker, an’ 
let it go at that.” 


SIX AND HALF A DOZEN. 


In the land where the only wells are artesian, 
the necessary depth of these sources of water 
supply is often something appalling. A traveler 
—commercial, of course—relates that when he 
was once in a promising section of the arid belt 
he met a farmer hauling a wagon-load of water. 


“Where do you get the water?” asked the 
traveler. 
“Up the road about seven miles,” answered the 
farmer. 

“And you haul water seven miles for your 
family and stock?” 

“ e 7? 

“Why in the name of common sense don’t you 
dig a well?” 

“Because it’s jest as fur one way as the other, 
stranger!” ; 


UNSHAKEN. 


One way to avoid the jar of a sudden collision 
is described by the Morning Oregonian: 


The other day, in the yard at Roseburg, a 
freight crew was engaged in the making up of a 
train. One orakeman was on top of a car to 
handle the brakes in making a “flying switch.” 
ape track was slippery, and the wheels would 
slide. 

It was evident that there was to be a collision 
of no small force between the moving car and a 
number of others that were standing on the side 
track. The brakeman watched his opportunity, 
and a fraction of a second before the comin 
together of the cars he jum into the air, an 
when he came down the collision was over. He 
escaped a good shaking up. 


TIME TO HURRY. 


A new method of reckoning time is reported 
from Washington by way of the Star 


“There is such a thing as becoming too much 
devoted to the bicycle,” said a young woman. “I 
was riding with a friend of mine who demonstrated 
that fact. 

“Did she talk continually about the wheel?” 

“No, she didn’t talk about anything until I 
asked her if she knew what the hour was. She 
looked down at her cyclometer and said we’d 
better hurry home, as it was two miles and a 
quarter past dinner-time.” 


ANOTHER SIDE TO IT. 


Change of accent will doa great deal. A certain 
egotistical man who, as the old mot puts it, is 
“self-made and adores his maker,” recently left 
town for a visit. 


“Well,” said his next-door neighbor, who found 
his absence more or less restful, “I hope Blank is 
enjoying himself.” 

“I think,” said his wife, with a delicate shifting 
of emphasis, “I think we may always be sure he 
is enjoying himsely.” 


EXTRACT from the 
Switzerland, published in a newspaper at Berne: 
“Wisbach, in the Bernese Oberland, is the favorite 
po ml of resort for those who are fond of solitude. 

ersons in search of solitude are, in fact, con- 
slobe flocking there from the four corners of the 
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An unusual op- } 
portunity for thrifty ¢ 
buyers: 

Night Gowns — 
of excellent quality, 
heavy Muslin, large 
double collar trimmed 
with open-work em- 
broidery, yoke made 
with space tucks and 
finished with briar 
stitching, sleeves cut 
wide and _ trimmed | 


with ruffles of embroidery to match 4 : 
collar, full size and perfectly made at >4 BEST CALF > 


$1.00 each, 


including postage. Mail 
promptly and accurately filled. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 3 


Philadelphia. 


PATENT CALP / 
A SEAL GOAT: 
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>| 
(No. 5 Rugby, eo S| 
Pull - Nickeled >| 
Inflators .. .26 5) 
*Senves Pants 1.60 ¢| 
vas ‘an! . 
Give Waist Measure. , HAND SEWED 
Canvas Jackets Bleeveg 1.00 ; PROCESS. a 
YOUTH'S COMPANION 8 ATERS $| | As good in every way as those costing from $5 to $7. We 
} 





have the best line of $3.50 shoes in the world; made on the 
latest improved English lasts, by the most skilful workmen 
in this country. 

Imported Kangaroo Tops, fast color hooks and eye- 
lets, invisible on the inside, three rows stitching, best 
oak leather bottoms, light and heavy soles, widths 
A to EE. The best $3.80 Police shoe sold any- 
where at the price. 

We sell shoes direct from our factory through 61 
stores in the principal cities and 5,000 retail dealers 
throughout the country. 

Being the largest manufacturers and re 
tallers of men’s fine shoes in the world is the 
reason why every pair of W. L. Douglas 





Boys’ Sizes (worth $1.50), 32 

in. ¢ measure or less . $1.00 
Men’s Sizes (worth $2.50), 34 

in. to 42 in. 1.60 







Laced front, sailor collar, two 
white stripes. Colors, navy blue, 
crimson or black. Give chest 
measure. All Goods Sent Post- § 
~ paid on Receipt of Price. 


Send for Illus. Cata. of Foot Ball Supplies. ; 


THE HORACE PARTRIDGE CO., Athletic Outfitters, 
65 and 57 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


























Shoes is a bargain. Don't be deceived. 
W. L. Douglas name and price is stamped 









on the bottom of every shoe. 
Sent to any part of the U.S. on receipt, 
of price and 25 cents for carriage. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, 


Brockton, Mass. 


Catalogue 
FREE. 






Wonderful 


improvements 
such as 5 per 





















ct. Nickel Steel 











Tubing, patent flush 
joints, improved crank 
mechanism, 


shaft 
and dust proof 
bearings are what help to make 


1897 
Columbias 


One thousand styles and sizes, 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $10 to $70. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
$75 to all alike. 


Hartford Bicycles, good deal better 
than any except Columbias, $50, $45, $40. 
* 

POPE MFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented 
in your vicinity, let us know. 








Often imitated. Never equalled. 


—next in quality 
to “Garlands.” 
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rospectus of a hotel in | 
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Wright’s Genuine 
Health Underwear 


He ee Te Ue 






Always Found in e 
This Style Boxi2™ ® 
FREE LE EEE E % 









A light weight underwear—made from 
Pure Undyed Wool—soft to the flesh. 
An underwear which will Wear, Wash 
and will Not Shrink. You get this 
when you purchase the 
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Sir Richard Burton. 


The life of Sir Richard Burton, the great | 
traveler and explorer, is a continuous story of 


adventure and peril. Whilst serving in India 
under Sir Charles Napier, he was frequently 
sent out amongst the hill tribes to collect informa- 
tion, his knowledge of Indian languages and 
dialects being of inestimable value. 


A tattered, dirty-looking dervish, he wandered 
on foot, mixing in the strangest company, now 
worshipped as a holy man, and anon turning up 
as a merchant in the bazaars. 


the colonel, without the latter recognizing him. 

Napier liked decision, and a young man who 

manifested hesitancy was sure to be: contempt- 
uously dismissed from his presence. He once 
asked Burton how many bricks there were in a 
newly built bridge—obviously an impossible 
question, such as is put to lads whom the 
examiner intends to pluck. Burton answered 
promptly : 
‘Two hundred and twenty-nine thousand and 
ten.” 
At another time, Sir Charles ordered a review 
on a grand scale to impress certain chiefs. Turn- 
ing to Burton, he said, ‘‘Be pleased to inform 
these gentlemen that | propose’—and went on 
for five minutes in military technical terms, for 
which, of course, there was no equivalent in the 
native dialect. Yes, sir,” answered Burton 
calmly, and turning to the chiefs, he said : 

“Our great man is going to show you the way 
we fight, and you must be attentive.” He then 
touched his cap to Sir Charles. 

“A most concentrated language!’”’ commented 
Napier, riding off with his nose in the air. 

hilst Burton was consul on the west coast 
of Africa, the merchants were put to inconven- 
ience by the captains of ships discharging their 
cargo and steaming off again without giving 
them time to read and answer their correspond- 
ence. They appealed for help to the new consul. 
Burton examined the contracts and found that 
the “captain of a ship must stop at a port 
eighteen hours’ daylight for that purpose.” 
When the next ship came in, the captain looked 
into the consul’s office and said : 

“Hurry up with 7 I want to be off!” 

“You cannot go, have not finished my 
letters,” returned Burton, and referred him to 
the contract. The captain repeated his intention 
of leaving the port immediately. 

“Very well,” returned Burton. “I am going 
up to the governor’s, and shall shot two guns. 
If you go out one minute before your eighteen 
hours’ daylight expires, I shall send the first gun 
right across your bows, and the second slap into 
you. Good morning.” 

The captain did not go out till half an hour 
after his eighteen hours’ daylight had elapsed, 
and as long as Burton was there, all the captains 
were equally careful. 

Burton was indifferent to wealth, although his 
sternly upright character could have entertained 
no temptation to win it by unfair means. “On 
one of our expeditions in Brazil,” relates Lady 
Burton, “‘we were stopping at a shanty close to 
a river, and seeing something glisten, Richard 
scooped up some of the sand; on washing it, he 
found that it looked like rubies. We sent it 
home to Mr. Crookes, the great chemical expert, 
who wrote back, ‘If you get any more, bigger 
than this, throw up the consulate and stick to 
the rubies.’ 

“Richard told me that this was only the dust 
washed down, and that great stones must lie 
farther up the stream. ‘The shanty belonged to 
an old woman with a right for a good stretch of 
the river, and she would joyfully have sold her 
possessions for fifty pounds; but Richard would 
not buy it, saying that it would be wrong to 
defraud the poor woman when she did not know 


the rubies were there, while if she did know, she | 


would ask an exorbitant price.” 


—_——~or 


Studying Dialect. 


As a rule it is better to get one’s knowledge at 
first-hand, when such a course is possible, but 
there are exceptional cases where it is safer to 
resort to books. Saysthe Nashville American: 


A professor in one of the leading schools of 
this city wished to put some negro dialect into a 
story he was preparing, and determined to study 
the language in its purity. With this end in 
view he betook himself to the vicinity of the 
union station, near which representatives of the 
ebon race are always to be found. 

One effort was enough. Meeting a coal-black 
negro driving a wagon rather heavily loaded, 
and accosting him as “Uncle John,” the pro- 
fessor said : 

“Pretty heavy load, uncle. Can you get up 
the hill with it?” 

“T do not know, sir, but I presume so.” 

The professor muttered something about the 
“degeneracy of the modern negro,’”’ and mentally 
deciding to consult the work of “Uncle Remus,” 
retraced his steps to his apartments. 
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He Expected Too Much. 


Apropos of the unreasonable expectations of 
some buyers of watches a watch-maker lately 
told this story to a Washington Star reporter : 


“A gentleman purchased a $250 watch from 
me about a year ago, and shortly afterward left 
New York on a tour around the world. He 
returned about three weeks ago, brought his 
watch back to me and paid me this compliment: 

Here’s a watch,’ said he, ‘that I paid you $250 
for a year ago, and while I was traveling around 
the world it lost three minutes. You guaranteed 


it, and I want you to make it goed.’ The 
= . placed in my window with this card 
side it: 


__ “This watch lost only three minutes in a year 
in a tour around the world. Price, $275.’ ” 
“Did you sell it?” 
Yes, within two days.” 





Frequently he | 
was in the presence of, and even speaking to, |g 


THE YOUTH'’S 
| Make the Little Folks Happy 


| 

| by sending 30 cents and receive a Beautiful Pair 
of Moccasins, or Soft Sole Shoes. In Blues, Wine, 
Black, Chocolate and White. Size 0 to 4. Sent to 
any part of the United States prepaid. ‘. 

= - KREIDER & SONS, PALMYRA, PA. 
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“CHRISTIAN, SCIENCE. 


by sary Baker Glover Eddy before 1883. Dr. KEYES, 
Christian Scientist, 230 Huntington Ave., Boston. Mass. 


SAVE *« YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
PS TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 














i anagency. Write at once. 
ey ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
Wy 78 Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


You Will Fall in Love 
With It. 
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Everywhere admitted that 


: 

: Welcome Soap 
is the Best Soap in New England. 
a 
: 





A strong Borax soap and abso- 
lutely pure. Insist on having it. 


S Manufactured by 


CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. % 
| Seceeeeeeeeecceeeeecececee” 


With 
. Minute 
Gelatine 


and our new ‘*Min- 
ute’? Recipe Book | 
the making of des- 

serts becomes a} 
Genuine Pleasure. | 


, — Minute Gelatine | 
dissolves at once in boiling water or milk, and | 
is ready for immediate use. All measured 
ready for use. Four envelopes in each package. 
If your grocer cannot supply you send 13-cents 
or full size package by mail. 
Minute Recipe Book sent free with package. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 


Also Mfrs. of the celebrated Minute Tapioca. 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY 


| 
| 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 


| 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and | 
assistants, elected with snecial reference to pro- | 
ficiency in each department. | 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 


and zeal. 
THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 
THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution in the 


world. 
THE REPUTATION 


of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its kind is 
generally acknowledged. 

SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor- 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 
| SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils among the 
varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
is centrally located and ya or el | constructed. 
Office open daily, fromgtill 20’clock. Prospectus 
Post Free. 





J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston. 
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If your sweeper takes up more 
nap than dirt, stop using it. 
THE GOSHEN CARPET SWEEPER 
takes the dirt, not the carpet. 
Runs lightly, dumps easy. 
Write us at once so we can tell 
you more about it. Let us tell 
you howa sweeper should work. 


Goshen Carpet Sweeper Co., 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 








Ill. 


COMPANION. 






mPHE new 9,000 tons twin-screw steamship “Canada,” 
of the Dominion Line (United States and Royal 
Mail Steamer) now in Service between 


BOSTON, QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL. 


For Sail 8, Rates, etc., apply or address JouNn 
FARLEY & Sons, Gen. Agents, 103 State St., Boston 
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LESS LABO 


With Meyers’ Putz Cream 
Than any other metal polish in the world. Take no 
other. Always gives a brightand lasting lustre. Sold 
by all grocers and hardware dealers. Send four cents 
in stamps for a trial sample to 
THE MEYERS’ PUTZ POMADE CO., 
285 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Florence Oil Heaters 


Are the Best in the 
world. Every one guar- 
anteed, and money re- 
funded if not satisfac- 
tory. 
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MIX IN A 
HOT BRAN 
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We will deliver to you, MASH ONCE A SMALL 
and pay freight, our... EVERY —. 
$* SLA ALLL LLLP DAY i " OF € 
. = 2° 
« : 
: RED-LABEL | $ 
5 
Oil Heater —the best § df all § CONDITION 2 


made — upon receipt of 


$6.00. 


Sure heat at least cost. 
Easily cared for. Safe 
central draft. Ornamen- 
tal polished nickel and 
brass finish. Weighs but 
16 Ibs. Invisible remov- 
able bail. Cannot get out 
oforder. . 1. + «ses 


Free Catalogue. 
Central Oif and Gas 
Stove Co., 


Makers of Celebrated Florence and Monitor Oil Stoves, 
206 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


It will help your hens to get their new 
coat quickly and will bring your pullets 
to early laying. Do this and you will have, 
as others do who have tried the plan, an 
abundance of eggs in the fall and winter 
months, when they sell for 25 to 45 cents 
per dozen. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or 
by mail. 25c. a package, 5 for $1. Large 
2-Ib. can $1.20. Six cans $5. Express paid. 


1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., BOSTON. 6 


Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. a 
2 a , — 
OOOO" 
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One of the Charms 


which makes Ivorine so universally 
popular with housekeepers is this 
Toilet Soap, which makes the hands 
white, soft and smooth. 


Ivorine 
Washing Powder 

















supplies soap for every department 
of the house. Both soap and 
washing powder are the best that 
the skill and experience of half a 
century can produce. 


Toilet Soap Is Free. 


You will find this splendid 
cake of White Glycerine Toilet 
Soap in Every Package of 
Ivorine Washing Powder. 


OLD HOM 


Fifty views of Washington sent for a dove 
Srom an lvorine package and I2cents in stamps, 
or 16 cents without the dove. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct., 
Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps. 
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Makes Mince Pies that bring back happy memories of the old home 
and the pies that ‘‘ mother used to make.’’ Old Homestead Mince Meat 
is prepared from the choicest materials, and with a degree of care and 
cleanliness equal ‘to that bestowed by the old-time New England 
housewife. Busy housekeepers of to-day haven’t time to prepare 
mince meat and find .unusual satisfaction in using Old Homestead. 
Saves time, money, labor;—real economy. Try it next baking day. 


RICH AND DELICIOUS. 
A 10-Cent Package Makes Two Large Pies. 


Your Grocer knows Old Homestead; it’s the only Mince Meat sold under this Name. 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO. Boston, Mass. 
RAISE THE 
School-House 
Flag. 


If any of the readers of the 
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Companion know of a school- 3% 
house without a flag, and will 3% 
% let us know the name of the teacher, we will make 3% 


it possible for the school to have a flag within 
Canty cays. PERRY MASON & CO. 
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“HOUSEHOLD” 


RANGE. 


A Range is not a thing that one buys every 
day, and when once bought the housewife must 
work with it, live with it, depend upon it day 
after day for years; therefore its selection is a 
serious matter. What to buy when every maker 
claims his range to be the “best” is perplexing, 
for they cannot all be best, nor all equally good. 
In making the Household uo expense is 
spared. It is made of the best Pig Iron, not 
scrap iron that warps, as are some of the “best” 
ranges. Every part is carefully and accurately 
fitted. The interior construction is calculated to 
produce the greatest possible heat with the least 
possible fuel. 

The Household has been tested side by side 
with a score of other ranges and has proven itself 
the dest Baker, the gutckes¢t Boiler, superior for 
all Cooking and the most economical in use of fuel. Our guarantee covers every particular; full 
purchase price returned if it does not do all we claim for it. Thousands of Households giving 
entire satisfaction attest our claim of superiority. Won't you help to make it millions— millions 
of happy homes and sweet-tempered housewives? 
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Send for Range Catalogue, mailed FREE to every one. 


‘HousEHOLD’ 
HEATER. 


The latest addition to our well-known 
Household line is this Furnace. We have 
spared no expense to make it the best 
Heater on the market. It is a Wrought- 
Iron, Indirect-Draft Furnace, with Brick- 
Lined Fire-Pot, and is pronounced by 
leading Architects and Heating En- 
_gineers to be the most powerful heater 
they have ever seen. The principle 
of its construction is the most reliable 
for the prevention of annoying and 
dangerous Gases, Dust and Asues. 
The removable grate bars will in- 
terest every furnace-user. 





Catalogue and estimates furnished FREE upon application. 


THE WHITE-WARNER COMPANY, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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